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Among the Seminaries 
INDUSTRIAL FEATURES OF ATLANTA 


Industry in scholarship is expected in a theo- 
logical school. But it is uncommon for industria] 
features to develop there such as are found in in- 
stitutions which have that fora primary or auxiliary 
object. For the last four years industrial features 
have been developing naturally with us, though we 
have neither industrial department nor rules de- 
manding that the men shall work a certain number 
of hours for benefits which they receive. 

The need existed and the students are trying to 
meet it. When our property was purchased four 
years ago it consisted of nine acres of land on a 
hill crest overlooking the city. The land, however, 
had been neglected for years, and was overgrown 
with brush, weeds and wild grass. There were two 
old builaings in utter collapse. One was torn down 
by the students; the other was painted, many of 
the rooms plastered, new floors laid, an addition 
20 by 40 feet was placed on the rear and a third 
story was added. All the work, including the build- 
ing of bookcases for library and framing the ad- 
dition, was done by students. One is an expert 
carpenter and another a painter so that the leader- 
ship has been in capable hands. 

Streets were laid off on three sides of the semi- 
nary campus and one street through the grounds. 
These the students are grading on Saturdays. 
Forty loads of gravel were placed on one of these 
streets by students in one day. Much remains to 
be done. 

The announcement in chapel that work will be 
done brings volunteers to do it. Without such a 
department, or the effort to develop one, probably 
more is done here along industrial lines than in 
many institutions which advertise industries as a 
specialty. Yet some people tell us that young min- 
isters are afraid of manual labor. J. B. K. 


BANGOR 


A missionary conference was held Dec. 11. The 
speakers at the individual churches in the morn- 
ing in both Bangor and Brewer and at the union 
services afternoon and evening were: Mr. Harry 
Wade Hicks, representing the American Board; 
Rev. George A. Hood of the Church Building So- 
eiety; Pres. Frank A. Woodworth, Tougaloo Uni- 
versity, Mississippi; Mr. Don O. Shelton, New 
York, representing the Home Missionary Society; 
and Rey. Charles Harbutt, secretary of the Maine 
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Missionary Society. Monday morning and after- 
noon the conference was continued at the theo- 
logical seminary, and missionary problems were 
discussed. M. A. H. 


The Campaign of Evangelism | 
A MISSOURI PLAN 


In Kansas City the ministers of all the Protestant 
churches to the number of 150 have caught the 
evangelistic fire that seems to be pervading the 
country, and have arranged for a general evangel- 
istic campaign throughout January, having ap- 
pointed two of their number chairman and secretary 
and a general committee of forty. 

They have already secured the co-operation of 
about fifteen leading evangelists of the country, 
and have divided the city into evangelistic districts 
grouped around certain central churches. In their 
preliminary arrangements they have the hearty co. 
operation not only of the Christian business men 
but of all classes of men. A. Bi 








RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party UNDER SPECIAL ESCORT vill | 
e Boston January 19 in an elegant train of | g 


av 
vestibuled Puliman carsr1o a 
Fifty-One Days’ Tour Through 


CALIFORNIA 


going by way of New Orleans, and returning 
via Colorado. The round of travel and sight-seeing 


on this tour (Tour H) is very comprehensive, covering | 


the chief resorts of Southern and Central California. 


| The return is via Salt Lake City, Manitou, Cripple Creek, 


Denver, etc. 

Oriental Lands Tour, January 3 or-21. 

Other California dates, January 10 and 31; Feb- 
ruary 9, 14and 28; March 2,and May 

Cruise to the West Indies, A 19 

Mexico Tours, January 19 and Februar ry 9. 

Florida ‘Tours, January 17, February 7 and 21, and 
March 2 and 7. 


Railway and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
(ae Send for circular mentioning trip desired. 








RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washington St., next to the Old South, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





IFORN 


The land of sunshine and flowers, 
orchards and vineyards, of charming 
climate and outdoor sports is less than three 

days from Chicago via the 


Overland Limited 








the most luxurious train in the world, electric lighted throughout and 


perfect in all its appointments. 


Leaves Chicago daily 8.00 p.m. 


via the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 


Another fast daily train leaves at 11.00 p.m 
Personally ‘conducted excursionsin Pullman Tourist Slee ning Cars through 


to San 


‘rancisco, Los Angeles and Portland without change. 


Ghe Best of Everything. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 
Full information as to routes, rates 
and schedules with booklets, maps 
and hotel lists on application. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


W. B. KNISKERN, 


Trattic M 





CHICAGO. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
| Mieezonrs, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, ‘Preasurer: John G. Hoamer, Publishing and 
asing Agent. Office in New York, a Ave. 

po Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME Mserom Ane SooisBTy, 
| Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.,New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washin on Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary ; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate "Secretary ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern Repre- 
sentative. Room 306 Congsonaticaal House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United states, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, amoug the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be rent "to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty. -second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIBTY. 
ats in building churches and or es. Rev. Charles 


ee D., Secretary; H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secr ry Emeritus; Charles ic Hope, Treasurer, 1 
East 4 pet St. 


w York, N. Y. 

Washi ington rhe “Chicago, lll. ; . 
ear. House, Boston, Mass; Rev. H. H. W 
C. A. Building, San Francisco. Gai., Field Seere: 


, oo EDUCATION SOCIETY volaranipe 
former New West Education Commission). Sc ae 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega: 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen tes. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Congre pene! House, Bos 
ton; 151 Washington st, Chicago, 
| THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY nar AND ry 

LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston 
lard oats, 3 D. SDs ’pres dent; Geo. M. Boynton, Dd. D., 


| _ The Masion ary Department, which is in charge of the 

| Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 

| ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 

| cost. The administrative expenses 0 fs de ent 

are wholly cones yed by appropriations from 

ness Departm All contributions from churehes, 

| 

| 

] 








Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
| ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D.,is Field Secretary and 

Rev. F. J. Marsh, is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
| Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
| is ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 

ilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school pe- 
| pers, books for Sunday school and home reading. a 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schoo) 
| and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
| Own. treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
| Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
| annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
| tions for periodl ieals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 01. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
| (Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council pt 
| the ongregational Churches of the United States.”) 


= oe needy bt tot ew, ministers or their widows, 


| Se 8 permanen 1,000,000. Asks annual offer- 
} ings from churches, A “donations ome bequests. 
| v. H. A. Stimson, retary, Rev. 
. D., Fourth Ave., ial gend St., N.Y 

° > Forbes; 206 Wethersfi rettaid 
| Ave., Hartford, Ct; — Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, ¢ 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzi je, = ¥ 
Treasurer, Geo uld; Corresponding Secre 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 © ongre i, House, 
| A Congregational society tie to the material, social, 
| moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nai nations, 
| and — = ayy hl by the churches of New — 
| Doane | should made payable to the Boston Sea- 

i end Socie = ributions from churehées 
j and’ individuals solicited 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY ~ 4H 
| No. ee ae House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
| Secretary; Joshua Coit, ‘Treasurer. 


| THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 

PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Assocfa- 

! tion, offers its services to churches —— pastors or 

pit Por toes in Massachusetts and in other States. 

Froom ngregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


Boa OF MINISTERIAL AID, cae eee. Be- 
a Nsolicited inthis name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
Treasurer, 704 Sears Building Apply for aid te 

| F. E. imrich, 609 Congregational House 


HE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Bosten 
oa vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the es 
lishment and support of ——— Congregatio: 
Churches and Sunda ton and its subur! 
Henry E. Cobb, em fe C E. Kelsey, Treas.; George 
Flint, Sec., 101 "Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MIS810N8, Room 704 Co: 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise ‘Day, Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Stanwoud, Home Secretary. 


-WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fane 
607 “= oy ational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, T 
urer; L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE ronan SEAMAN’S FRIEND Sogewex of 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville +e: Bodeery. 











Cities in China, Japan, Philippines, 
reached via steamers of the 
Pacific Mail S. S. Co., Occidental & 
Oriental S. S. Co., Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


INQUIRE 


170 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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SPECIAL LOW RATEs TO St. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 

Low RounbD-TRIP HOMESEEKER’S RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE Roap to points in the West 
and Southwest. First and third Tuesday of each 
month until April 18. For full information write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, 
soston, Mass. 








ONE OF MANy.—It is an obvious impossibility 
for the Paine Furniture Company to advertise 
specifically every style of Sideboard contained in 
their immense stock this season, but thatillustrated 
in their advertisement today is a fair example of 
what may be found at their warerooms. It is a 
model of convenience, and the price is remarkably 
low. 


RECENT REVELATIONS as to the uses to which 
wood alcohol is put are astounding. Within the 
last sixty days there have been seventy samples of 
witch hazel purchased from as many wholesale and 
retail drug stores in seven different cities, all of 
which have been carefully analyzed, with the result 
that fifty-two showed the presence of wood alcohol 
or formaldehyde, or both. In other words, fifty-two 
samples were shown to contain deadly poison, and 
only eighteen were free from poisonous ingredients. 
Buyers of extracts, essences, toilet waters, etc., 
should purchase well-known brands that have a 
standard of quality. 


STYLE, PRICE 
and PROMPTNESS 


E have 8 success: (oo 

ful method of our |; 

own for making | 
ladies’ garments to 
order from measure- | 
ments seut us by mail. 

Under our system | 
there is no worry and no 

confusion — we relieve || 
you of all troubles 
which usually attend |} 
the purchase of a new 
garment. 

Over 250,000 women 
have learued how easy 
and profitable it is to || 
have thrir garments | 
made to order. We want 
@ quarter million more |; 
to know it. | 

Never a stale style; 


never an unreliable ma- 
terial; we are prompt 


and keep our promises, 
and our garments made 
to order cost less than 
other houses ask for 


rewdy- mades. 


We carry no gar- 
ments in stock, but 
make everything to 
order. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK. 


Our beautiful, illustrated catalogue and 
samples of materials--New York’s latest styles 
and fabrics—should be in the hands of every 
woman who wishes to dress fashionably and 
at_moderate cost. 

Write for them. We = be glad to have you 
compare them with other 





























Tailor-Made Suite .... 8S to 835 
Skirts .... ow tte « e Oe Ce Ree 

Winter Jackets 6 - « S87 to B25 
Leng Coats, “Tourist Models, ” £10 to $25 
Rain Coats .. + «© © « $12 to S20 





SHIRT-WAIST SUITS 
of Silk, Mohair, Broadcloth, Serge and Cheviot, | 
every garment made to order — 
nothing ready-made. 
Mohair Shirt-Waist Suits . . . $8 up | 
Cloth Shirt-Waist Suits ... 

Silk Shirt-Waist Suits... . S812 up 

Special Shirt-Waist Suit Supplement, showing | 
latest New York styles, with samples of mate- 

rials, on request. Write for it. 








We prepay Express Charges. 


WE SEND FRE to any part of the U.S. our 

Fashion Book, showing the 
latest New York styles, a large assortment of 
samples of the newest materials, and complete 
directions for taking measurements correctly. We 
guarantee to fit you. If we fail to please you 
we refund your money. Mention whether samples 
are for suit, skirt or cloak. and colors desired. 
Write for them today before you forget it. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
Mail Orders Only. Est. 1388. No Agents or Branches. 
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SUCCEEDING 


PLEASE 
THE BRIDES 


AND GIVE THEM 


The Popular Wedding Book 
Our Marriage Vow 


It contains the Episcopal Service and the Min- 
ister’s Certificate. Printed in pica type, 16me 
(44 x 63), rubricated. 

The following styles are for GENERAL UsE 


with Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman 
of ANY denomination. 





No. Net Price 
30. White Cloth, = edges, - - $0.75 
39. White Satin; ushioned, - - 2.00 


Each copy in a white card-board box. 
oo of any style will be sent postpaid upen receipt 
p 
The names of bride and groom, and date of ma 
can = stamped in gold on any style at the rate of 
per line. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


Publisher. 123 Bible House, New York 


‘SELECT: 
NOTES 


By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 


The volume for 1905 excels all previous issues 








a ied 


in many important respects. Inductive Studies, 
placed at the beginning of each lesson, lead t ) 
teacher to go direct to the Bible, and learn first 
from its pages what can be lez irned about the 


lesson. Price, in cloth, postpaid, $1.25. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago 


WPI 











ONE-HALP NEW SONGS THAT WILL NEVER GROW O18. 
ONE-HALF GLB SONGS THAT WILL ALWAYS SE RIW. 


Devotional 
<== Songs 


256 pages, cloth, in, $25 per 100; mii So eeted oreo 
Ee ee eee Now Wark and 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 





The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special poset is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittan 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of an address 
must reach this office on to insure the sending 

of the paper of the following week ta.the new address 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 

universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any t:me, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents oe agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the —_ 11% inches to the column. 
j nts ac ing to ai contract. 
READING NoricEs, leaded 1 nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationaist does not knowingly admit he 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its colum 
and only a business from reputable firms. It re 
feats each — thousands of dollars’ worth of Reverie. 
— ¥ of a kind which many religious papers are quite 

ling to accept. But it cannot undertake to investi- 

gate the truth of all statements made in its advertis: 
columns, and we must ae our readers that an 
vertisement bg sas Ce ationalist is not an indorse- 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS $2 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail, Composition by Thomas Todd 














MIDWINTER SPORTS IN MONTREAL AND QUE- 
BEC.—Low rates Dec. 29, 30, 31, via Boston & 
Maine R. R. Midwinter sport in the Canadian 
cities of Montreal and Quebec spells ‘beautiful 
amusement.” Snowshoeing, tobogganing, skating, 
eoasting, skiing and sleighing are the winter pas- 
times. Adorned in their becoming raiment of snow ; 
cold, sharp, healthful atmosphere, minus the un- 
comfortable qualities of our New England frigidity, 
the Canadian cities present an inviting aspect. 
Each city has hundreds of interesting viewpoints 
and visiting places, such as historical spots, ancient 
landmarks and old buildings, besides a score of 
amusement places. Don’t fail to take advantage 
of the treat arranged by the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road for Dec. 29, 30,31. Round-trip tickets are on 
sale at almost half rates. For full information ap- 
ply General Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Boston, or nearest ticket agent. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. — 
Seven-day tours, including hotel accommodations, 
meals en route, allowing longer stay in Washington 
and stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York, will leave Boston under the Personally-Con- 
ducted System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on 
Jan. 13 and 27, Feb. 10 and 24, March 10 and 24, 
April 7 and 21,and May 5. Rate for tour of May 5 
will be $27. Itinerary of George M. Roberts, P. A. 
N. E. D., 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


Don’T.—Don’t think because you have taken many 
remedies in vain that your case is incurable. You 
have not taken Hood’s Sapeapartiie. It has cured many 


seemingly hopeless cases of scrofula, catarrh, rheuma- 
tism, Edney co complaint, dyspepsia and general debility 
—many cases have been worse than yours. 


What this great medicine has has done for others it can do 
for you. 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published un/er this heading at ten cents a line. 








AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leac ing seaports at home | 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; | 
Uae Boot the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and | 

Boat 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to | 
the main office of the society at New York. } 

v. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. “McPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. | 
W. HALL RopEs, Treasurer. | 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight | 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Young Men and Boys Wanted. Positions sup- 
lied in business houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
t., Boston. See Mr. McGerigle. 


Positions Now Open for competent managers, 
bookkeepers, salesmen, secretaries, etc. Write for free 
it om and _— Business ‘Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, 

ew Yor 


Hundreds of desirable positions paying $1,000— 
$5,000 now open for competent Salesmen, Executive, 
Clerical and Technical men. If you want advancement 
write us today and state position desired. Offices in 12 
cities. Hapgoods, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N. Y 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- | 
ited number of patients, located in a healthful and | 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nursing and | 
medical supervision. Excellent cuisine. House warm, 
supny and well equipped. Address, 8S. L. Eaton, M. D., | 
Newton Highlands, Mass. | 


I _ wish to correspond with some pastorless church 
in New York or New England, where English people | 
could find work on the farms round about, and where 
such people would be saqees jated. A fine chance fora | 
country church to build itself up. Address Rev. J. N. 
Gladstone, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








HE FISK TEACHERS’ 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.: | 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Franc isco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT U. FISK & Co. | 


AGENCIES. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 

For Girls. Admits'to Smith, Vassar, eee. 
Wells, >, Hol oke. Beautiful AF ey Golf. 
Besket Bal ennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 


Mrs. B.P.UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
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purpose. 


Ivory 
99%. Per 











Because of its low price Ivory Soap is 
within the reach of all. 
low cost it has the advantage that it 
will do the work of half a dozen kinds 
of soap each intended for a special 
Its purity fits it for use 
where the ordinary soaps are unsafe. 












































Reach. 


Besides its 


Soap 
Cent. Pure. 
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Characterized by strength of teachers and 
earnestness of beys. 
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school, it will be read with interest by 





all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
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NE HUNDRED years ago Europe 
O had entered on that titanic strug- 

gle between Napoleon and the 
Powers which transformed the map of 
the Continent and absorbed men’s 
thoughts, energies and fortunes for more 
than a decade. With us, while we were 
not without keen interest in the struggle 
abroad, still our dominant thought was 
the maintenance of our own national life, 
the conquest and settlement of the vast 
area of new territory which Napoleon 
had recently sold to us. Our brief war 
with Tripoli was about ending. Lewis 
and Clark had started on their exploring 
tour to the headquarters of the Missouri. 
Aaron Burr’s picturesque and diabolical 
political career had closed with his shoot- 
ing of Hamilton. The twelfth amend- 
meut to our Constitution had just been 
accepted by the states; and Jefferson, a 
Democratic-Republican, for the second 
time had been elected chief magistrate. 
Our population at the time was about 
six million souls living in an area of 
827,844 square miles of territory. 

Today Europe faces not the dread spec- 
ter of a tyrant in the person of Napoleon, 
but the ever-increasing power of a secu- 
larized proletariat crying out not for the 
rule of the one but for rule of the many. 
Russia, which defeated Napoleon with 
the aid of nature’s remorseless elements, 
now is engaged in a death grapple with a 
non-Caucasian people of whom the Eu- 
rope of a century ago was practically 
ignorant; and the center of the world’s 
thought today, as armies in military com- 
bat are shaping the fate of individuals 
and of nations, is not in Europe, but in 
Asia, not on lands about the Mediterra- 
nean and Atlantic, but on the shores of 
the Yellow Sea and the mighty Pacific. 

This time, as that, is a time of reaction, 
when poets and preachers and ethical 
leaders are tempted to despair of the fu- 
ture of the race; when the individualism 
and republican ideals of the American 
and French Revolutions, with their em- 
phasis on Liberty, Fraternity and Equal- 
ity, is discounted; and now as then there 
is a return to the principle of authority 
as over against that of liberty. 

If European visitors’ testimony today 
is to be accepted, we are far more opti- 
mistic in spirit than our European kins- 
folks are. Nevertheless, there is a feeling 
of disquiet abroad as to our future, which 
refuses to be silenced by contemplation 
of the contrast between the area, wealth, 
commerce, deposits in banks, and simi- 
lar evidences of outward prosperity and 
power which exists, if the statistics of 
1804 and 1904 are compared. 

To be sure we have mapped, plotted 
and toa large extent settled the domain 
Napoleon sold to us. The territory that 
Lewis and Clark explored is now vastly 
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productive in mineral, timber and agri- 
cultural wealth. The Pacific has been 
gained, its mighty harbors sounded, and 
from its ports go forth to Asia thousands 
of passengers and millions of tons of ex- 
ports each year. We have stretched out 
and appropriated Hawaii, Guam, the Phil- 
ippines; have come to an understanding 
and quasi-alliance with Japan; have be- 
friended China, and set the bounds to 
European partition of Asia. The lesson 
we taught Tripoli in 1804 we stand ready 
to teach larger and European Powers 
today if they, like the pirates of North 
Africa, interfere with our legitimate com- 
merce or our ambitions in Pacific waters 
and on the Asian continent. 

Duelling has gone, and our statesmen 
do not settle personal quarrels as did 
Hamilton and Burr. But men of Burr’s 
type are not extinct; there are those who 
say that such are more numerous today 
than ever they were, men with acute 
minds but extirpated consciences, bent 
on personal aggrandizement. 

In fact, no man in the earlier history 
of the country, unless it is Benedict Ar- 
nold, so prefigures a modern political 
leader or legislator who serves both him- 
self and rapacious corporate wealth as 
does Aaron Burr. 


American Optimism 


In 1804 there were few, if any, great 
spiritual leaders above the horizon de- 
manding and receiving the allegiance of 
the spiritually minded. One century had 
spent itself, with the consequent reac- 
tion; a new century with its issues had 
hardly become sufficiently aged to breed 
its own heroes and bards. This was es- 
pecially so of England, and it is so there 
today. With us the situation is some- 
what better, if not in the realm of litera- 
ture, then in the realms of religion and 
politics. We have no such strife over 
the relative rights of Church and State as 
curb effectually the educational, economic 
and political development of England, 
France and Italy. We have a freedom 
of thought on matters of religion which 
has saved our theology from becoming 
obscurantist; we have emphasized the 
practical aspects of religion and thus 
kept the laity busy while theologians and 
scholars were passing through an age of 
transition, and readjusting themselves 
for the task of restatement; and we 
have a spirit of altruism abroad which 
enriches our religious, educational and 
philanthropic institutions with gifts of 
money to a degree unparalleled, and in 
personal service the value of which can- 
not be estimated. , 

Our dominant political party, which 
for so considerable a period of the last 
half of the nineteenth century was iden- 
tical in its aims with the Liberalism of 


England and the Continent, has had the 


wisdom to adjust itself to new conditions. 


and has developed leaders who have re- 
tained the confidence of the people, while 
Liberalism in England and on the Conti- 
nent has become shattered, and compelled 
to make terms with Socialism. 

Consequently we are not as pessimistic 
or inert as the individualists of Europe 
are. We see our social limitations and 
have set about altering them. We real- 
ize that the issues of the twentieth cen- 
tury are not those of the nineteenth, or 
that where they are the old issues, they 
are coming up in new forms. We are 
disposed as yet to intrust the solution 
of these problems to one of the older 
parties, with a striking leader who has 
appealed with singular persuasiveness to 
his fellow-countrymen. If under his 
leadership the solution for the new prob- 
lems of State cannot be found, then a 
party with a more radical platform and 
less conservative leaders will arise. 


New Issues Emerge 


From the domestic standpoint no event 
of the year has been so significant as the 
result of the Presidential and Congres- 
sional elections, with the unprecedented 
plurality given to President Roosevelt 
and the party he leads. While he polled 
the votes of many elements of the elector- 
ate not always enlisted under the Repub- 
lican party banner, analysis of the vote 
shows that his vast plurality represents 
more the result of a cut of Judge Parker 
by the radical wing of the Democratic 
party than it had been supposed was the 
case; which fact accentuates the impres- 
sion previously formed that the most un- 
predictable aspect of future American 
politics is the outcome of the coming 
grapple for supremacy between conserv- 
atives, moderates and radicals in the 
Democratic party. Pending this decision 
the dominant party has nothing to fear, 
save from its own independent and crit- 
ical adherents, bound to have it meet the 
new issues of the century as it met the 
issue of slavery—with the rights of man 
and not property uppermost in mind. 

It is already apparent that the President 
and his advisers intend to compel Con- 
gress to deal immediately with some of 
the gravest problems growing out of 
avaricious monopoly and extortion of the 
public by individuals, and creatures of the 
state known as corporations; and also 
that we are soon to see a marked exten- 
sion of Federal authority over commerce, 
industry and finance for the protection of 
the social welfare and to secure social 
justice. Congress, if it rightly senses the 
deepest national mood, will support the 
Executive, both in his determination to 
assert Federal authority at home, and 
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national self-respect and the welfare of 
humanity in our foreign policy. 

Indeed, it is the formal announcement 
by the President, in his recent message, 
of our future positive attitude toward the 
nations of the world, of our resolution to 
influence the affairs of South America, 
Europe and Asia in certain contingen- 
cies, and to use our power for humanity’s 
betterment as we see it, that makes the 
past year especially significant to the 
chancelleries of Europe, and marks a new 
era in history. For the policy outlined 
by the President has the support of the 
American people. 


Japan’s Challenge to the Occident 


From the world-view standpoint no 
event of the year is comparable with the 
grapple between Russia and Japan which 
began last February. Its profouné sig- 
nificance racially and religiousiy consid- 
ered, as well as its political and mili- 
tary bearings, is as yet only faintly 
understood by most men who watch the 
news from Manchuria day by day. An 
Asiatic people has challenged and thus 
far outfought a mighty nation predomi- 
nantly if not wholly European in stock; 
and has done it for reasons and in ways 
that have commended the smaller Asiatic 
non-Christian Power to the sympathy of 
most Caucasian Christians of Europe, 
America and Australia. 

Wonderful as has been the revelation 
to the Occident of the terrible military 
power of a scientifically trained and pas- 
sionately patriotic Asiatic people, quite 
as suggestive to other Oriental peoples 
has been the proof that under certain 
conditions the Occidental can be defeated 
by the Asiatic in a test of physical 
strength; and the ultimate logic of this 
fact will be left for historians to note 
as the Oriental mind reasons and acts 
thereon. The profoundly significant fact 
should not be overlooked that at the open- 
ing of the twentieth century there was 
so low an ebb of purely dogmatic and 
theological emphasis in matters of religion 
that Christian peoples hesitated not for 
@ moment in giving their sympathy to 
the nominal “‘ pagan’”’ rather than to the 
nominally Christian Power, they realizing 
that the superior ethics and the nobler 
ideal of political and religious liberty 
were shown by the Japanese. 

If in addition to these aspects of the 
conflict in Manchuria and on North Pa- 
cific waters it be remembered that the 
present uprising of the middle class of 
Russia against the autocracy of the gov- 
ernment and in favor of a measure of 
constitutional, popular government is 
doubtless due more than can be known 
just now to the revelations of Russian 
unpreparedness for and incapacity in war 
—and this owing to the corruption and 
inefficiency of the bureaucracy—it will be 
seen that the war in the far East forever 
will loom large on the page of history. 


Clericalism Rejected 


The French people’s determination, ex- 
pressed in executive proclamation and 
legislative decree and supported by re- 
repeated votes of the electors, to put an 
end to the Concordat between State and 
Church in France, and thereby throw all 
religionists on private donations for sup- 
port, is one that marks the end of an era 
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in the history of the relations between 
the republic and the Roman Church, 
and must accelerate similar movements 
wherever Church and State are still joined. 
This decisive action, strange to say, comes 
at a time when in Italy there are signs of 
a rapprochement or understanding be- 
tween the papacy and the kingdom, the 
Vatican and the Quirinal; and this be- 
cause of the need of an alliance of the 
conservative forces of society against 
secular socialism. But while Italy and 
the papacy may have come to an under- 
standing as to the pope’s temporal power 
and the delimitation of the respective 
rights of pope and king, it is not con- 
ceivable that in Italy, or anywhere else 
in Europe again, not even in Spain, the 
Roman Church will be able permanently 
to resist the movement to do away with 
State churches and with subventions from 
the public treasury to religious organiza- 
tions. The American principle of entire 
separation of Church and State and of 
general taxation for the education of all 
youth comes more and more into favor 
in Europe, in Japan and India, and even 
in China. 
The Peace Evangel 


Of general movements affecting the 
peace and welfare of the whole world, 
by far the greatest advance during the 
past year has been made in the realms 
of diplomacy and arbitration. France 
and England have come to an understand- 
ing as to their long-standing dispute over 
Egypt, the French shore rights in New- 
foundland, and the future of Morocco 
and France’s reversionary rights there. 
Moreover, they have agreed on a treaty 
which provides for the settlement by 
arbitration of many matters formerly 
settled by wearisome diplomatic fencing 
or the mailed fist of war, a compact which 
has served as a model for a similar treaty 
between France and the United States 
and for others between the United States 
and twelve foreign Powers. So that un- 
der the leadership of M. Delcasse and 
Hon. John Hay, the French and Ameri- 
can statesmen, heartily seconded by 
Lord Lansdowne, the British Foreign 
Minister, the nations are swiftly binding 
themselves to the principle of arbitration 
of disputes. 

The ideal of a judicial rather than a 
diplomatic or military settlement of in- 
ternational differences has been strength- 
ened further by the decision of The Hague 
Tribunal in the case brought against Ven- 
ezuela by Germany, Great Britain and 
Italy; by the agreement between Great 
Britain and Russia to submit the inci- 
dent of the Baltic fleet’s firing on the Eng- 
lish fishing fleet to a specially called com- 
mission of admirals provided for by the 
provisions of the first Hague Peace Con- 
ference; and lastly but not least by the 
unqualified indorsement of the Arbitra- 
tion Ideal and the need of ampler and 
more up-to-date international law govern- 
ing strife, given by President Roosevelt 
in his recent invitation to the Powers to 
a second Peace Conference at The Hague, 
which invitation all the Powers but Rus- 
sia have accepted unconditionally. 

That practical interest in this matter 
among publicists is increasing is shown 
by the growth of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, made up of representative legis- 
lators in nearly twenty national parlia- 
ments, who are acting together to pro- 
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mote peace and further arbitration; and 
by the International Peace Congress held 
in Boston this year, which was the largest 
and most successful session ever held. 
Hence, notwithstanding the conflict in 
the far East with all its sanguinary hor- 
rors, it may with truth be said, that the 
world has moved on unusually rapidly 
during the past twelve months toward 
the reign of peace, being aided therein, 
be it said to their credit, by the titled 
monarchs of Great Britain and Italy, as 
well as by the democracies of France and 
the United States. 


The Binding of the Oceans 


In its ultimate effect upon the future 
commercial and, to a considerable extent, 
the naval and political history of the 
world no great national engineering un- 
dertaking of the year compares in im- 
portance with the final decision of Con- 
gress to enter upon construction of a 
ship canal between the Atlantic and the 


' Pacific in territory ceded by the new 


republic of Panama, and not long since 
the property of the United States of Co- 
lombia. This canal will profoundly affect 
the future commercial importance of our 
own states which border on the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific, and enlarge our 
privileges and responsibilities as a mili- 
tary power because of the strategic im- 
portance of our control of the canal and 
adjacent islands. It will also contribute 
to increase our political influence in 
Latin-America; it will materially alter 
great currents of international trade, 
and compel a readjustment of many 
European military and commercial poli- 
cies. In this connection it is pertinent 
to refer to the bold assertion, as yet un- 
challenged, of President Roosevelt and 
other influential leaders of our dominant 
political party, pointing toward such an 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine 
hereafter as will commit us to guarding 
the Latin-American republics to the 
south of us not only from European ag- 
gression but also from doing such acts 
as might quickly and rightly bring on 
European intervention. For better, for 
worse, we have entered on the part of 
playing the elder brother to the nations 
south of us. 


Ethical Reforms 


In the Federal Civil Service there has 
been exposure of scandals in the Post 
Office Department, the Interior Depart- 
ment, the Asiatic consular service and 
swift and throughgoing punishment of 
those guilty of graft in furnishing postal 
supplies, and in the sale of lands in the 
far West; and the end is not yet, espe- 
cially in the matter of land frauds in 
Oregon and Washington. Collusion be- 
tween the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and poolroom gamblers in New 
York has been exposed. The attempt 
of the corporation’s officials to belittle 
the issue raised failed when public opin- 
ion held up to personal denunciation 
men on the board of directors with 
previous excellent reputations for de- 
cency. 

A referendum appeal to the voters of 
Illinois indorsed such amendment of the 
State Constitution as will enable Chicago 
to have home rule, and claim the fruits of 
civic reform within its own borders with- 
out further risk of having its high pur- 
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poses thwarted by iniquity at the state 
capital. Under the auspices of the new 
Department of Labor and Commerce in- 
vestigations have been carried on as to 
the extent and the methods of operation 
of several of the great industrial monop- 
olies, which evidence Congress will have 
at its command as it takes up the new 
issue of Federal licenses for corporations 
doing an interstate trade. The elections 
of Folk in Missouri, Deneen in Illinois 
and La Follette in Wisconsin testify to 
the emergence of. new and vital issues 
which the American voter feels have a 
deep ethical import. 

There has been official indorsement of 
the charge that Earopean nations are in 
league with transportation companies in 
dumping the degenerate, criminal and il- 
literate of their populations on our shores. 
Multiplication of crimes of violence has 
been asserted, and is true probably. 
‘‘Tandem polygamy,’ due to our diverse 
and lax marriage and divorce legislation, 
has become so conspicuously open that 
most of the Protestant sects have drawn 
together as never before to agree if pos- 
sible on a standard of conduct for the 
clergy in marrying or refusing to marry 
the divorced. Revelations as to the pirat- 
ical ethics of many of the most distin- 
guised financiers and captains of industry 
of this country have toppled over many a 
fortune born of wind and water, and have 
impaired the confidence of the American 
public in the integrity of a very consider- 
able number of the financiers of specu- 
lative centers especially like New York. 


Educational Problems and Reforms 


The unification of the educational sys- 
tem of New York State; the creation of 
practically a new code of state law gov- 
erning Ohio’s educational system; the 
report of the English (Mosely) commis- 
sion of educational experts on our educa- 
tional methods and results; the matricu- 
lation of students from all our states and 
territories at venerable Oxford Univer- 
sity, England, on fellowships established 
by the late Cecil Rhodes; Columbia Uni- 
versity’s one hundred and fiftieth and 
Wisconsin University’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary celebrations; and Dartmouth Col- 
lege’s welcome to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
a descendant of its distinguished English 
aristocratic eighteenth-century patron— 
these have been the most notable events 
of the year in this country in the realm 
of educational administration. 

More than ever before privately en- 
dowed institutions dependent on dona- 
tions from individuals for enrichment 
have felt the disparity between their in- 
eome and the insistent demands for in- 
erease of equipment and teaching force. 
Some of the oldest and largest of the 
Bastern universities are having recurrent 
deficits, and small gains in students; and 
they watch with covetous eyes the State- 
created and State-endowed institutions 
of the Interior and West. It is because 
of such a condition of affairs that plans 
for combination of educational institu- 
tions, the abolition of competition that 
cannot be justified, and the unification of 
school, college and university gain favor. 


Increasing Recognition of the 
Beautiful 


To the student of contemporary Amer- 
ican life, as he contrasts it with that of 
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former generations, no phenomenon to- 
day is more striking or more significant 
possibly, than the increase of intelligent 
appreciation and loyal devotion to the 
beautiful, both in nature and in art. 
There is a progressively insistent note 
which is humanistic. Such an amalga- 
mation of societies and individuals as the 
last year witnessed of individuals and in- 
stitutions interested in civic betterment 
and adornment, out of which the Amer- 
ican Civic Association was born; Chi- 
cago’s completion of a splendid temple 
of music, and ample endowment of 
the Thomas Orchestra; the rendering 
of Parsifal in English at popular prices; 
the notable exhibit of Whistler’s work in 
Boston ; the rendering of Sophocles’ Ajax 
by Greeks resident in Chicago and New 
York and by the students of the Uni- 
versity of California, of the old Indian 
play Sékoontala at Smith College, of the 
old Morality plays and Shakespeare’s 
comedies by the Ben Greet Company at 
our colleges and academic centers, and 
the production of T. B. Aldrich’s new 
drama, Judith of Bethulia—these are 
events which tell of the ever-growing 
interest of Americans in the best that 
music and the pictorial and dramatic 
arts have to afford. While the educa- 
tional value of such a display of archi- 
tectural splendor as the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Fair at St. Louis furnished, is 
beyond calculation. Nor should the ap- 
parent determination of the city of Spring- 
field, Mass., to remake itself along its 
Connecticut River front, in harmony 
with the best advice of landscape archi- 
tects and artists, be omitted from such a 
survey of the year. 


Relations of Capital and Labor 


Nowhere has the distinctively labor 
movement had a greater measure of 
power—though temporary—than in Aus- 
tralia, where, for a time, the Federal 
ministry had as its head a responsible 
leader of the Labor party of the Federa- 
tion. Responsibility soon taught him 
and his colleagues that to establish new 
conditions was more difficult than to at- 
tack old ones; and coalition of the older 
political parties soon ended the Labor 
party’s power. How long this coalition 
will last is problematical. It is typical 
of similar compacts in Europe where 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, Re- 
publicans and Royalists, have combined 
to defeat socialism, or if not to defeat it 
to curb its aggressive power. 

In this country two great contests have 
been waged, one in Colorado where by 
stern use of military power the Executive 
authority of the state has fora time put 
an end to the violence of the members 
of the Western Federation of Miners. 
Public opinion is by no means agreed 
as to the legality or policy of the course 
followed by the state; and we suspect 
that so long as there is any sense of in- 
justice having been done, the issue may 
arise anew in an aggravated form. The 
strike in the packing houses and allied 
industries of Chicago failed for lack of 
public sympathy with the strikers, who 
disregarded the advice of the best labor 
leaders of the country. 

The year has witnessed a decided in- 
crease of employers’ organizations pre- 
pared to fight trades-unionism with its 
own weapons; and a marked reaction 


against united labor because of the ex- 
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cesses of its adherents. The issue of the 
‘*open shop” has been discussed as never 
before, with the President of the nation 
stoutly arrayed against ‘‘ the closed shop ” 
in government business, and champions 
of the older individualism like President 
Eliot of Harvard arising to debate face 
to face with labor leaders the vitwl issue 
involved. The year may be said to have 
been notable for assertion by the publie 
of the limitations of the right of combi- 
nation by labor, just as it has been equally 
notable for judicial decrees—as in the 
Northern Securities Case—and executive 
acts which have taught capital the limita 
tions of the principle of corporation 
amalgamation. 


The World of Religion 


As one surveys the world of religious 
belief and ritual one naturally turns to 
the ancient faiths that preceded Chris- 
tianity. The significant fact in connee- 
tion with them is that they too, like 
Christianity, are in a stage of unrest, 
of dissatisfaction with institutional forms, 
and are convinced of the inadequacy of 
the older forms of statement. Through- 
out Asia, in India, Japan, China, Persia, 
reform is the watchword with an ever 
increasing minority of intelligent Bud- 
dhists, Brahmins and Zoroastrians. The 
coming of Christianity has forced a refor- 
mation movement in all of the great 
ethnic faiths, that is leading them to 
make aggressive missionary efforts in 
their own behalf, to expressions of greater 
regard for the welfare of the masses, to 
hearty identification with the patriotism 
of the hour in all its phases—as in the 
Japan of today. 

Judaism is rent in twain between those 
who believe in Zionism and sadly mourn 
the death of Herzl, its great prophet, and 
those who deplore his death but reject 
the scheme to reassert Jewish national- 
ism. It also has to face the fact that 
with the decline of the anti-Semitic spirit, 
with the freedom of thought and speech 
which the Jew enjoys, in the English- 
speaking lands he settles in, a process of 
disintegration of faith is going on among 
the younger Jews, which is startling and 
ominous if in his reaction from the old 
faith the modern Jew does not find a new 
one. The pity of it all is, that while this 
problem meets the Jew, his spiritual lead- 
ers are fighting over the truth or untrath 
of the Higher Criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment, and are permitting Germanic and 
Slavic distinctions and jealousies among 
them to create animosities that blunt the 
religious emotions, and contribute to 
racial inferiority. 

The Orthodox Greek Church, through 
its higher officials, has opposed the up- 
rising of the Russian middle class against 
autocracy; and has stood complacently 
by while the ancient Armenian Church 
in Russian provinces has been spoiled. 

The Roman Catholic Church the world 
over has been taking the measure of the 
new pope, adjusting itself as rapidly as 
possible to his revolutionary decree set- 
ting up the Gregorian music as the stand- 
ard for the Church, and watching the out- 
come of his tilt with France, where the 
Roman Church hereafter is to be as in 
England and the United States, a self- 
supporting institution. In this country 
the outstanding events have been the 
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trials and troubles of the university at 
Washington, and the closer and more 
satisfactory relations between the Church 
and officials of State in Washington and 
in the Philippines since President Roose- 
velt’s advent to power, which satisfac- 
tion of Catholics registered itself in prac- 
tical ways at the last national election. 

The Protestant Free churches of Great 
Britain have gone on their way, in the 
main harmoniously, so far as internal ad- 
ministration goes, but none the less mili- 
tant in their epposition to the laws and 
administrative rulings which make educa- 
tion among them still too much a matter 
of ecclesiastical control and exploitation. 
The Passive Resistance movement in 
England has not abated; Wales has prac- 
tically defied the British Ministry to exe- 
cute the Education Act; and both Scotch 
Presbyterianism and English Noncon- 
formity have been deeply stirred by the 
decision of the House of Lords handing 
over to the ‘‘ Wee”’ Free Church of Scot- 
land the property of the United Free 
Church, on the ground that the latter has 
forfeited the same by its modifications of 
the creed of the original donors of some 
ofthe property. Itisclearly seen that this 
raises an issue of the power of the ‘“‘dead 
hand’’ over subsequent generations, and 
puts in the hand of a recalcitrant, ultra 
conservative minority a power that can 
wreck all progressive life of the Church. 

The Church of England has seen the 
appointment of a royal commission to 
investigate the extent of ritualistic prac- 
tices within it, which it is claimed are 
Roman and not Protestant; it has been 
disturbed by the radical preaching and 
writings of men like Mr. Beeby and 
Canon Hensley Henson, touching the 
miraculous; and it has faced the issue 
of treating the Athanasian creed as the 
American Protestant Episcopal Church 
long since did. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country has had a more rapid 
growth in membership than in any pre- 
vious year; it has elected and set apart 
an unusually large number of bishops 
for dioceses at home and on the mission 
field; it has created a judicial tribunal 
of an appellate order which will estab- 
lish justice more perfectly; it has voted 
decisively against changing its name in 
such a way as to lessen its Protestant 
character; it has voted to aftiliate with 
churches without imposing the use of 
the Prayer-Book; and after a long de- 
bate in its quadrennial General Conven- 
tion over the issue of the remarriage of 
divorced persons by clergy of the Church, 
it has decided to practically retain its 
present rule, which permits the remar- 
riage of the innocent party. 

The Wesleyans of England, of many 
sects, have taken some of the first steps 
toward such reunion as long ago was 
perfected in Canada and Australia. In 
this country more amicable relations ex- 
ist between the Northern and Southern 
Methodists than did formerly, unity of 
action on mission fields and in educa- 
tional work abroad having been agreed 
upon, and a joint hymnal being under 
way. The board of bishops of the North- 
ern Church has been altered in its per- 
sonnel, elderly men incapable of the work 
of supervision and travel having given 
way to younger men. Important con- 
solidations of denominational agencies 
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have either been accomplished or ordered 
reported upon at the next General Con- 
ference. Great emphasis is being put 
upon the foreign missionary and home 
missionary work. Progressive thought 
and freedom of utterance have been 
sanctioned by the verdict of acquittal of 
the New York East Conference in the 
case of heresy charges brought against 
Prof. Borden P. Bowne of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Movements for greater unity of action 
among Presbyterians are under way, @ 
federal council of all the Presbyterian 
denominations in the United States and 
Canada having been perfected recently. 
Relations are better now than formerly 
between the Presbyterian churches North 
and South, the Northern General Assem- 
bly at its last session having withdrawn 
its aspersions on the Church South. The 
votes of the General Assemblies of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian and the North- 
ern Presbyterian Churches favoring union 
of the two bodies have not been ratified 
as yet by the Presbyteries, and the out- 
come is not certain, but union is proba- 
ble, and on lines that commit the North- 
ern Church to a recognition of racial 
differences, in the courts of the church 
in states where Negroes are sufficiently 
numerous to have congregations. The 
Presbytery of Nassau’s lenient treatment 
of Rev. S. T. Carter shows a waning of 
the dogmatic mood even with respect to 
the Calvinistic system. 

In our own denomination the outstand- 
ing events have been the renewal of the 
spirit of evangelism; the successful ex- 
periment of having our denominational 
societies hold a joint meeting; the de- 
cision of the National Council in favor 
of a new and more representative inter- 
pretation of the functions of the modera- 
tor ad interim; the council’s appointment 
of a commission to investigate and report 
upon the advisability of consolidation of 
some of our denominational societies; 
the proposition of the Home Missionary 
Society’s officials and directors to the 
other societies engaged in our propa- 
ganda at home, for a conference looking 
toward unification of that work; and the 
council’s full recognition on its program 
and in its business of the modern labor 
problem. 


Free Trade in Knowledge 


The congress of scholars from Europe 
and America held at St. Louis in connec- 
tion with the Fair, brought to this coun- 
try more eminent Europeans than have 
been in the country at any one time be- 
fore probably. The Peace Congress held 
in Boston also attracted eminent Euro- 
peans, and the Protestant Episcopal Gen- 
eral Convention had as guests the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishops of 
Hereford and Ripon. In addition there 
have been independent travelers and visi- 
tors of eminence like John Morley, James 
Bryce, Prof. William Sanday, Charles 
Wagner, Richard Strauss, Anatole Leroy 
Beaulieau and Prince Fushimi. So that 
when one adds to those whose names have 
been mentioned those of Harnack, Bru- 
netiere, Sir William Ramsay and the 
scores of other great men who were at 
the St. Louis Congress one realizes that 
the year has been unprecedented in this 
respect. These men have visited our in- 
stitutions of learning, spoken to our stu- 
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dents, come in touch with our scholars, 
and vivified our educational life by their 
inspiring presence; they have made the 
acquaintance, many of them, of our Pres- 
ident and his advisers; they have come 
to know our leaders in the ecclesiastical, 
educational and business world. Conse- 
quently, it is safe to say that Europe to- 
day has more intelligent appreciation of 
us than she ever has had; and we in turn 
have been broadened, as is inevitable 
when large men are seen and heard. 


The Year’s Literature 


In literature the most remarkable book 
of the year, judged by its influence upon 
thought, has been Religions of Authority 
by August Sabatier. Its incisive studies 
of the development of a scholastic Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism, and its plea for 
a true religion of the Spirit, form an im- 
portant contribution toward the task of 
reconstruction in theology which is so 
pressing. The most needed and most 
difficult volume of: Lord Acton’s pro- 
jected Cambridge Modern History, cover- 
ing the Reformation, has appeared. By 
its working together of Catholic and 
Protestant scholars it has justified all 
hopes and is by all odds the best general 
account of that time available. Biog- 
raphy reaches its high point of interest 
in the Autobiography of Herbert Spencer, 
an attempt at cool, scientific self-study, 
unequaled in history and of the highest 
interest as a psychological document as 
well as for its record of an influential life. 
The biographies of Governor Andrew by 
Henry Greenleaf Pierson, and the Letters 
of John Ruskin to Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton are of high interest in this field. 
In poetry Stephen Phillips’s dramatic 
poem, The Sin of David, stands out with 
distinction. A magnum opus in a new 
field must be credited to American schol- 
arship after a study of the wealth of 
material, not always co-ordinated, in the 
ponderous book on Adolescence by G. Stan- 
ley Hall; while for effective exposure of 
injustice in high places and polemics of a 
moving, illuminating kind it is a toss up 
between Tolstoi’s letter to the London 
Times on the Japanese-Russian War and 
Miss Tarbell’s History of the Standard 
Oil Company. 


The Eminent Dead 


When the list of the eminent dead of 
the year is scanned no figure like that of 
Gladstone or Bismarck among statemen 
is noted. Of those who have died, Paul 
Kruger, formerly leader of the Dutch of 
South Africa on the field of battle, in 
councils of state and in negotiations with 
England’s most astute statesmen, proba- 
bly affected history to a greater degree 
thanany otherman. Sir Vernon Harcourt 
was an able debater and a superior min- 
ister of finance. George Frisbie Hoar 
splendidly incarnated the idealism of New 
England in Congress for nearly fifty years, 
and voiced his conscientious convictions 
in orations and debates, reports of which 
will endure as models of eloquence and 
style. 

English literary circles have lost a critic 
of worth in Sir Leslie Stephen, and the 
death of Maurus Jékai removes a ver- 
satile man of letters on the Continent, 
while with the passing of Lafcadio Hearn, 
a literary Bohemian departs whose gifts 
as a stylist were rare, but whose opinions 
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were too subjective to have permanent or 
universal worth. Yon Holst, the Ger- 
man-American historian, died unrecon- 
ciled to the new national policies of his 
adopted land, but with his name perma- 
nently identified with interpretation of 
the history of a past great national re- 
form in which his heart and mind were 
wholly enlisted. 

In the realm of art the hand of death 
has done its most ruthless work. Gérdme, 
Verestchagin, G. F. Watts, Prinsep and 
von Lenbach—among artists, Bartholdi, 
the sculptor, Dvorak, the Slavic composer 
of music, and Madame Januschék and 
Mrs. Gilbert, the actresses—these are 
names that will endure. 

The only religious leader with a con- 
spicuously large following who has passed 
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away was Theodore Herzl, the prophet 
of Zionism, around whom clustered the 
hopes of many of Europe’s Jews, who 
was an orator and a popular leader with 
a constructive message that made thou- 
sands willing to follow him on a new 
Hebrew exodus. English Nonconformity 
misses Mackennal, the quiet but effective 
ecclesiastical statesman. American Prot- 
estant Episcopalians have lost Bishops 
Dudley and Huntington, Donald, the out- 
spoken re¢tor of Trinity Church, Boston, 
and Professor Shields, the persistent ad- 
vocate of church unity on terms of the 
Lambeth quadrilateral. Methodism in 
this country mourns Prof. S. F. Upham, 
the trainer of many men in the art of 
preaching. American Baptists have heard 
from Dr. Lorimer the last of his forceful, 
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dramatic sermons; and American Cath- 
olics no longer enroll Father Deshon, 
superior general of the Paulist fathers, 
and Archbishop Elder of Cincinnati, a 
great administrator and godly man; while 
the Roman Church at large deplores the 
death of Cardinal Mocenni and Monsignor 
Guidi, apostolic delegate to the Philip- 
pines. 

Our own death roJl is shorter this year 
than it has been some other years, but 
we have to chronicle the going of Herrick, 
a master of the homiletical art; Egbert 
Smyth, a thorough scholar, a rewarding 
teacher of church history and a revered 
counselor and friend; S. Ives Curtiss, 
@ progressive and acquisitive Oriental 
scholar; and J. E. Rankin, the educator 
and hymn-writer. 





Event and Comment 


ECRETARY OF STATE HAY, in a 
second note to the Powers announc- 
ing the generally favorable reply to the 
suggestion of President 
‘Tee Coasting Roosevelt that a second 
Peace Conference 
conference be called at 
The Hague, makes it clear that ‘‘ pending 
a definite agreement for meeting when 
circumstances shall permit, it seems de- 
sirable that a comparison of views should 
be had among the participants as to the 
scope and matter of subjects to be brought 
before the second conference.’’ Our Gov- 
ernment at the present state of the pro- 
ject is indisposed to formulate a program, 
but of course will gladly compare schemes 
with the Powers while events make clear 
the time of meeting; and inasmuch as 
representatives of the signatories of the 
Acts of 1899 now are stationed at The 
Hague, it suggests that further and nec- 
essary interchange of views be effected 
through the International Bureau at The 
Hague. Thus do we take another step 
confirming the moral and legal authority 
of The Hague Tribunal. 


WO PUBLIC documents issued dur- 

ing the past week will make history. 
One, the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, re- 
veals its impotency 
in the face of corpora- 
tion defiance of law, under present limita- 
tions of the authority of the commission 
as interpreted by the courts. The second 
is the first report to Congress of the 
Commissioner of Corporations, a bureau 
of the new national Department of Labor 
and Commerce. In the first place a per- 
sonal word is in order, namely, expres- 
sion of our gratification that the name 
of Garfield is to be so intimately asso- 
ciated with a coming far-reaching reform 
in the social order. The report reveals 
the mental power of the elder Garfield, 
and a resoluteness and moral courage 
which he sometimes lacked. The report 
is thoroughgoing, based on evidence 
carefully collected showing the break- 
down of all past Federal and State at- 
tempts to control the inequalities and 
injustices of administration of the great 
transportation companies and monopo- 
lies of the country where they have fought 
with each other over business, or where 
they have given special rebates to ship- 
pers or shown favor to certain sections. 


Federal Control of 
Interstate Commerce 


HE SOLUTION of the problem, in 

Mr. Garfield’s opinion, is not in Fed- 
eral ownership or Federal control, save 
in this wise. He recom- 
mends: 


(a) The granting of a Federal franchise 
or license to engage ip interstate commerce. 

(b) The imposition of all necessary re- 
quirements as to corporate organization and 
management as a condition precedent to the 
grant of such franchise or license. 

(c) The requirement of such reports and re- 
turns as may be desired as a condition of the 
retention of such franchise or license. 

(d) The prohibition of all corporations and 
corporate agencies from engaging in inter- 
state and foreign commerce without such 
Federal franchise or license. 

(e) The full protection of the grantees of 
such franchise or license who obey the laws 
applicable thereto. 

(f} The right to refuse or withdraw such 
franchise or license in case of violation of 
law with appropriate right of judicial appeal 
to prevent abuse of power by the administra- 
tive officer. 


The Proposed Plan 


HIS report, which is worthy of careful 
reading in its entirety, and is bound 

to be a State paper of permanent worth, 
ipl a undoubtedly was in the 
pro Rea ttag: President’s mind when 
he framed his last mes- 

sage, insisting that Congress must face the 
problem which it attacks and prescribes 
for. During the Christmas interim of 
Congress, legislators will find, we think, 
that the people are more concerned with 
this matter than any other now before 
them. Moreover, it will be found also 
that citizens are not in a mood to stickle 
over the issue of Federal or States rights, 
providing an effective way be found of 
curbing the power of creatures of the 
State and teaching them their place. To 
talk, as the New York Sun does, about 
this movement for effective Federal con- 
trol of interstate commerce, as a ‘‘ burn- 
ing of the Constitution of the United 
States,’’ and as foolish as an appeal to 
Congress would be to ‘‘ declare and create 
a limited monarchy and call on the people 
to choose their first king,’’ betrays the 
poverty of the argumentative resources 
of the ergans of those who oppose inter- 
ference with their selfish interests. The 
most effective way of bringing to pass 
governmental ownership or control of the 
railroads of the country will be for the 
corporations concerned to resist the pres- 
ent movement to govern them. We do 


not mean to imply that property has not 
its rights, or that the Constitution is not 
still an anchor of conservatism which it is 
well to have, but the time has come to 
settle which is greater the creator or the 
creature, and to read into the Constitu- 
tion if necessary such power as the people 
may need to exercise to put an end to in- 
tolerable abuses. 


EVELATIONS during the past week 

in San Francisco have put the police 
of the city where they must prove their 
innocence or stand 
condemned as guilty 
of coilusion with the 
Chinese gamblers, for their own enrich. 
ment and in defiance of law. District 
Attorney Jerome of New York city is 
out with a sweeping indictment of the 
corruption of the police department of 
New York under the McClellan-McAdoo 
administration, surpassing, he says, any- 
thing known before. In this statement 
he runs counter to the popular impres- 
sion. Until Mayor McClellan’s recent 
surrender to the great lighting monopoly 
of the city, controlled by Standard Oil 
interests, he had made an excellent record, 
especially in his control of the police force, 
The Grand Jury of New York city has 
brought in a presentment showing that 
the Liquor Dealers’ Association of the 
state last year raised a fund of $50,000, 
which was spent at Albany in corrupting 
legislators by methods that involved de- 
bauchery of the worst kind. The fact is 
not surprising; public exposure of it is. 


Corruption in San 
Francisco and Albany 


HE EXCITING cause of animated 
discussion in the press and religious 
circles of the country last week was a 
sermon by Rev. Lyman 

~— aos Abbott, D.D., to Har- 
vard students in which 

he seemed to some to deny the personal- 
ity of God, at the same time positively 
affirming his disbelief in a Great First 
Cause. The daily newspapers were quick 
to act upon his prophecy that he would be 
branded as a heretic and as well to inter- 
view many other ministers with regard 
to the soundness of Dr. Abbott’s position. 
Inaddition opinion was freely volunteered 
from many sources and Dr. Abbott was 
calleda pantheist, a rationalist and even 
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an atheist. To those familiar with what public sentiment; inadequate equipment 
he has been saying for the last ten yearsat of schools, uncertain tenure of office, 
least, there was nothing surprising in his political and social ‘“‘pulls’’ to put one 
Cambridge sermon save the sentence, ‘‘I teacher into office who may be incompe- 
no longer believe in a Great First Cause.”’ tent and to push out another who is com- 
But thenext day brought a supplementary petent and has done faithful service. A 
statement from Dr. Abbott which to a suggestive article on this subject by Mr. 
large degree eliminated the startling ele- Arthur Goodrich in Leslie’s Monthly 
ment in his earlier words, andlaterinthe gives figures not more encouraging to 
week he gave out to the Associated Press teachers than one in the World's Work, 
a more extended statement of his general from which we recently quoted, was en- 
theological position. We reprint on page couraging to ministers. Of eleven men 
1006 the passages to which the most inter- teaching in various grades who were 
est attaches. So at the end of the week asked if they would choose teaching if 
after a good many words, wise and they could begin their lives again only 
otherwise, had been spoken by Dr. Ab- one answered in the affirmative. Of last 
bott’s critics, he stood practically in the year’s graduating class of 283 at Prince- 
estimate of the calmer members of the ton University only twelve were looking 
Christian community, where he has al- forward to teaching as a profession. 
ways stood, namely, as a pronounced rep- Successful teachers in secondary schools 
resentative of liberal thought, who still are less likely to be considered as candi- 
believes in the divinity of Christ, the in- dates for desirable positions in colleges 
spiration of the Bible and other funda- than young men who have had no ex- 
mental truths of historic Christianity ;and perience but have returned from abroad 
who, while he may not be an equally pro- with a doctor’s degree from some foreign 
found thinker and convincing teacherin university. And yet it is not difficult to 
all the departments of theology which he find men who love teaching, who exalt 
discusses, nevertheless is not likely to be theircalling, who take just pride in pupils 
dislodged from his influential place in the of past years now far more widely known 
Christian fellowship. than their teachers, who count their as- 
sets as far greater than those of their 
college classmates with bank accounts 

HE WISDOM of Dr. Abbott’s utter- many times as great as theirs. After all, 

ance is quite another matter. In our success in any calling is measured mainly 
judgment he erred, first in putting out so by motives and standards of service and 
unguarded a statement the extent to which a man reckons his 
with reference to a life to consist in his possessions. 


Great First Cause, second in practically za 

challenging the newspapers to pick up his 

utterance, and third, in choosing Apple- HE ARTICLE by Mr. Goodrich is 
ton Chapel of Harvard University as the supported by another in the December 
place for precipitating such a public and Popular Science Monthly, in which Pro- 
vehement discussion of a very intricate fessor Stevenson shows fur- 
philosophical question. It is a mistake A Better ther that the teachers of the 
for any man with Dr. Abbott’s influence Time Coming country are quite as dissat- 
to make what seems to be a revolutionary jisfied with their lot as the clergymen 
statement without sufficiently explaining gre, and consider themselves as much 
it at the time, to preclude the need of undervalued and underpaid. Recent ap- 
later modifying statements. Moreover, peals from the privately endowed and 
the intimation at the outset that he would supported hospitals of New York show 
suffer obloquy, carried at least the sug- that their annual deficits are as large and 
gestion of posing as a martyr, or a sensa- ag chronic as most of the city churches. 
tionalist, neither of which roles is, we (Cheer up, clergymen and church officials! 
think, naturally congenial to Dr. Abbott. your lot is not a whit worse than that of 
Lastly, in our judgment, an audience jeaders and responsible officials in all 
made up of earnest, impressionable col- other idealistic and altruistic move- 
lege students offers a preacher today an ments today. If men are not supporting 
opportunity for pressing home the vital churches as they used, neither are they 
truth of personal religion which he ought supporting hospitals as they did. Society 
not to put one side in the interest of ex- will soon learn that it is over-institu- 
ploiting his own theology or philosophy. tionalized; that it is far easier to create 
Both on this occasion and before the new agencies for doing good than it is to 
National Council at Des Moines, by put- maintain them after they are begun. 
ting to the fore controversial subjects, Laymen after a while will revolt so 
Dr. Abbott has disappointed some of his strongly from materialism and realism 
friends and warmest admirers and has and the “things” side of life that they 
struck a note not quite in harmony with once more will honor and recompense 
the deepening tide of religious feeling in their prophets; and when that time 
different parts of the country. That he comes, the church will once more be 
will eventually prove himself to bea val- called upon to breed prophets and not 
uable ally of this interest instead of hold- servers of tables and administrators of 
ing aloof from it and laying emphasis on educational and philanthropic agencies, 
other matters, we sincerely believe. which the state can carry on much better 

and at the taxpayers’ expense. 


A Threefold Mistake 


EACHING does not probably on the 

whole bring larger returns in salaries NE OF the most alarming aspects 
than preaching. Nor does it have less of present-day affairs in this country 
disadvantages. There is the passing of our public school system 
are unreasonable par- in too many of our cities 
ents, ignorant and ‘Seve the Schools | + 414 nands of corrupt 
domineering school boards and capricious _liticians and corrupting agents of cer- 


The Teacher’s Call- 
ing and Rewards 
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tain corporations engaged in the manu- 
facture of school books and school furni- 
ture. Between them in not a few of our 
cities they have made merchandise of the 
minds and souls of our youth, and are 
fast driving children from the public to 
private schools. We called attention 
last week to some of the untoward as- 
pects of the schools of Boston; and now 
we have to chronicle a welcome revolt 
against present conditions in Philadel- 
phia, where civic corruption in general is 
more deeply entrenched probably than in 
any other American city. Conditions in 
the schools there have come to such a 
point that the principals and teachers 
have petitioned the c’tizens for the ap- 
pointment of an educational commission 
to formulate and recommend a reorgani- 
zation of the entire school system. The 
teachers content themselves with point- 
ing out the archaic system of administra- 
tion of the schools and the clash of 
authority that exists, and with the peda- 
gogical aspects of the matter; but those 
who know local conditions understand 
that back of this faulty system lies the 
terrorism of a political system which ex- 
torts money for appointments to the 
teaching force, and which makes abso- 
lutely honest administration of the edu- 
cational system imposs’ble because of 
the trail of ‘‘graft’’ over it all. The 
Press, @ Republican organ, admits that 
Philadelphia has today the worst system 
for governing, managing and controlling its 
schools in existence in any American city. It 
teems with evils. The worst are not even 
mentioned in the arraignment, serious as it is 
made by teachers who know this system in all 
its ramifications. Under this system good 
men are dwarfed and bad men given their 
fullest opportunity. 


R. DOREMUS SCUDDER has re- 

turned to Honolulu, with the other 
two members of the deputation appointed 
by the Hawaiian Board of 
Missions to consult with 
our National Missionary 
societies. The population of the islands 
has so changed that two-thirds are now 
Japanese, Chinese and Portuguese. Our 
churches there cannot carry alone the 
burden of the work that has fallen on 
them. The Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society and the American Mis- 
sionary Association were both asked to 
aid the Hawaiian Board, the former for 
work in the English language, the latter 
for Asiatic work. Both responded favor- 
ably. The Home Missionary Society 
voted to give $3,000 on condition that 
one-third of the amount should be raised 
on the islands as a contribution to its 
treasury. The A. M. A. voted $9,000 on 
condition that it should be the only so- 
ciety through which money should be 
contributed for our mission work in 
Hawaii. This condition was urged be- 
cause of opposition among our churches 
to appeals from two societies for work 
in the same field. The Home Missionary 
Society would not consent to this ar- 
rangement, and the result is that the 
coming year the A. M. A. will give $6,000, 
while the Home Missionary Society will 
give $3,000, provided it gets $1,000 from 
Hawaiian churches. The Hawaiian Board 
will receive from the two societies $8,000, 
whereas if it had dealt with the American 
Missionary Association alone it would 
have had $9,000. This arrangement, which 
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we do not believe is altogether satisfac- 
tory to any of the parties concerned, is 
another illustration of the infelicity of 
having two benevolent societies main- 
tained by the same constituency of 
churches undertake the same kind of 
work in the same field at the same time. 


AN HAS been impotent during the 
past week to relieve London from 
a dense fog which has praetically put 
eteteral Whence end to traffic in her 
streets, trade in herstores 
and the movement of shipping on the 
Thames; and all this with consequent 
vast loss to business and discomfort and 
danger to pedestrians, merchants, shop- 
pers and shippers. Christmas business 
has been killed, and the post office in its 
transmission of mails has been crippled 
just at the time of its heaviest rush of 
business. The loss, in terms of money, 
aggregates millions of pounds. London- 
ers have had to grin and bearit. In this 
country, per contra, the trouble is not 
excess but scarcity of moisture. From 
New England on the East to Ohio on 
the West there is a drought-stricken ter- 
ritory, which entered upon the winter 
with little or no water in its streams, 
springs and wells. The effect upon in- 
dustry, transportation and urban life in 
the belt affected is quite as pronounced 
on agriculturists, whose live stock are 
waterless. Unless relief comes soon 
thousands of employees in the mill towns 
of upper New England, western Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio will be out of work 
owing to the shutting down of mills 
which are dependent on water for power. 
In Pennsylvania railway, mining and 
manufacturing companies are suffering 
in an unprecedented way for lack of 
water for their engines. 


HE CALL has gone forth for 200,000 
more Russian troops to rally to the 
colors and go the front, and as these re- 
Russian Affairs 8°TVeS are to come from 
districts as turbulent and 
revolutionary as Moscow, where the stu- 
dent and factory employees are in close 
union against the State, more than usual 
trouble is expected. Strange tales come 
from interior Russia as to the compul- 
sion necessary to fill the ranks, whereas 
from Japan the story is the reverse. 
There men passionately contend for the 
chance to enlist, and often commit sui- 
cide if passed by or prevented. While 
making some concessions to public opin- 
ion, the czar in various ways has let it be 
known that he clings to the theory that 
autocracy is part and parcel of Russia’s 
normal life and future destiny. His heir 
and successor will learn otherwise, even 
if he does not. General Nogi’s forces at 
Port Arthur have captured new positions 
during the past week which render still 
more insecure and perilous General Stoes- 
sel’s remnant of defenders. Detailed re- 
ports of this struggle from European 
correspondents on the ground are as- 
tounding in their revelations of the phys- 
ical difficulties overcome by the Japanese, 


_and the brilliancy and audacity of their 


attack, while the Russian defense has 
been full of incidents of absolute disre- 
gard of life, splendid tenacity of will and 
full use of such enginery of defense as no 
fortress ever had before. 
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RESSURE from the zemstvos’ presi- 
dents and members, plus the candid 
utterances of journalists and publicists 
throughout the empire, have 
eae at last led the czar to issue 
a ukase, intimating that if 
the Ministry after investigation approves, 
he is prepared to make provision here- 
after for a juster and more equable en- 
forcement of existing law, for a wider 
and more specific range of zemstvos au- 
thority over provincial and local govern- 
ment, for equality of all citizens—includ- 
ing the peasantry—before the law, for a 
scheme of working men’s insurance, for 
guaranteed religious freedom through- 
out the empire, for security of citizens 
from arbitrary arrest, save when known 
to be conspiring against the stability of 
the State, and for fullest liberty to the 
press eonsonant with safety to the State. 
It will be noted that the czar does not im- 
pose this scheme and make it law—he 
refers it to a Ministry in the main hostile 
to reform; he makes no response to the 
zemstvos’ Officials appeal for a constitu- 
tional form of government instead of the 
present autocracy; and several of these 
concessions have ‘‘a string’’ to them, to 
use a pertinent colloquialism. Neverthe- 
less they mark a decided step forward in 
Russian history, for they decree a degree 
of soul and mind liberty for the people. 
Given the right to think and speak as 
rational men, given the right to hold a 
democratic, spiritual type of religion and 
all the changes in government making for 
democracy may follow in time. 





Why Observe a Week of 
Prayer 


God is never absent from his people. 
What is wanted is not some different 
presence of God’s Spirit, but prepared 
and fitting channels for the outflow of his 
influence to the world. For written 
everywhere upon the history of human 
experience is the fact that God respects 
the individuality of men. He will not 
force himself upon them but draws 
them to himself by chosen witnesses. 
Until these witnesses are in harmony 
with God’s desire, the work of the Spirit 
of God is hindered. For the work of God 
with men is a copartnership in which the 
Christian is the only partner visible to 
men. And the desire of the invisible is 
inevitably judged by the conduct and de- 
sire of the visible partner in the Christian 
league for the evangelization of the world. 

Such occasions, therefore, as the Week 
of Prayer and the later observances of 
withdrawal from self-indulgent gayeties 
in Lent have a double value. They bring 
home to the Christian his responsibility 
to Christ for his brother and they are 
manifestations to the outside world of 
the value which Christian faith has for 
its possessors. At least for the moment 
the partnership for witness bearing be- 
comes real both to Christ’s disciples and 
to the observant world. We turn to God 
for spiritual power, but we shall be very 
selfish or very blind if we expect that 
power to stop short in our own spiritual 
uplifting. 

The Spirit of God works where and how 
he will, but we have no right to reckon 
upon any but his normal influence exerted 
threugh the disciples of Christ. We are 
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-on exhibition in the world. Men who 
are considering the claims of Christian 
faith will ask, and are quite right in ask- 
ing, what worth it prove: to have in our 
experience. Do Christ’s disciples really 
value faith? Does it result in lightening 
the load of care and trouble which comes 
to every man on earth? Does it result in 
happy days and bright faces and cheerful 
voices? Is life worth more to the Chris- 
tian than to the unbeliever? Christianity 
in its essence is a great self-committal. 
How should one who ponders it judge 
whether it is worth his while except by 
the lives of those who have tried the 
experiment? 

The Week of Prayer, just at hand, will 
therefore be a preparation for evangelistic 
energies and successes in so far as it 
makes us by renewal of our consecration 
and employment of our powers fit chan- 
nels for the influence of God’s Spirit. It 
is a barren prayer which says, ‘‘Thy king- 
dom come,”’ with no desire for part in 
that incoming. It is God’s desire—no 
doubt of that! but is it also ours? And 
are we ready with the inevitable, though 
joyful, choice? The true petition must 
always be: ‘‘ Lord, here am I; send me.” 
That prayer will be answered in the un- 
conscious influence of our uplifted charae- 
ter and in the opening of our blind eyes 
to see the opportunities of service which 
are all about us in our intercourse with 
men. 





Apostles of Disillusion 

A charming little maiden of six years 
was sitting with us at Juncheon. During 
@ pause in the conversation of the guests 
she turned to her mother at the head of 
the table and asked to be excused, saying 
that her entire family of children were 
ill with smallpox and she wished to speak 
with their nurse. With an anxious look 
unenlivened even by a suggestion of a 
smile she slipped down from her chair 
and disappeared. Men renowned for wis- 
dom and experience have been called into 
that little lady’s nursery to discuss with 
her the physical and moral condition of 
its inmates. Some guests invited to 
breakfast with an eminent English theo- 
logian were kept waiting for his appear- 
ance for some time past the appointed 
hour. Then it was discovered that he 
had been intercepted on his way down 
stairs and was sitting with the anxious 
young mother, listening with an interest 
oblivious to time as she recounted the 
history and tendencies of each of the 
dozen or more children who sat stiffiy 
propped up against the wall. 

We do not pretend to know all that 
was going on in that child’s mind. She 
was fond of her playmates, and she cer- 
tainly knew there was a difference be- 
tween them and the dolls of her playroom. 
Yet each of her children carved out of 
wood or stuffed with sawdust had its own 
character in her eyes, for each she had a 
genuine affection and we are sure that 
her thought for them was an important 
factor in her mental development. She 
has a wise and good mother. Her father 
is an eminent authority in philosophy and 
theology and his books are widely read. 
They know what those dolls are made of, 
and we suspect that their daughter knows 
also. Yet if a guest of theirs should 
undertake to teach her that her children 
were only bits of wood and porcelain and 
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cotton and silk, and that it was wrong to 
regard them as thinking beings, we are 
confident that that guest would not again 
enjoy the hosgitality of that home. 

We have no doubt as to the opinion of 
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Sympathy will go out to Secretary of State 
Hay because of the destruction by fire at the 
Westminster School, Simsbury, Ct., of the 
chapel built by him in memory of his son. 





That League of the Golden Pen about which 
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The New Puritanism 


The address of Pres. H. C. King of Oberlin 
College before the Boston Congregational 
Club, Dec. 22, was one of unusual weight, perti- 
nence and power. It revealed on his part a 


these parents concerning Santa Claus Mr. Byington writes in this number has great sense of obligation to his audience and of the 


and those who are waging a crusade 
against him. 
_the Christmas season, some sincere and 
earnest souls are stirred with a holy zeal 
to disillusionize the children by telling 
them that Santa Claus is a myth and a 
lie. -Now the story of Santa Claus is not 
alie. Itis a legend rather than a myth, 


possibilities. Why not begin the new year 


underlying suggestion? 





And speaking of letters, how long is it 
since you wrote a real, friendly, appreciative 
letter to your pastor? 





Mississippi’s executive and judiciary are to 
be commended for the rigor with which they 


largeness of his opportunity. The president 


This year, as always at by joining it, or at least by carrying out the of the club, Mr. S. B. Carter, and Hon. 


George R. Jones, president of the senate of 
Massachusetts’ legislature, also spoke. 
President King began by pointing out cer- 
tain tendencies in our life today which make 
consideration of the theme The Need and Ele- 
ments of the New Puritanism pertinent. 
These are: a lack of thought, a shallowness, 


for it is a creation of the imagination are detecting, arresting and convicting white a fevered rush in our lives today that make 
with a nucleus of fact. The fact which men whoas “ white cappers” have terrorized for barrenness of soul; a passion for material 
many children and grown people do not Negroes and done lawless deeds throughout comfort, a pursuit of material well being; a 


know is that a real Saint Nicholas once 
lived, and that the hymn, ‘‘There’s a 
friend of little children,’’ which so many 
sing not knowing to whom it refers, was 
written in praise of him. 

The fact which all do know is that on 
the night before Christmas a messenger 
comes to the children bringing gifts. The 
time is appropriate, for it stands in the 


the state during recent years. 





The British Weekly has a comment on a 
minister just committed to jail for refusing to 
pay the sectarian education tax which sug- 
gests the strange and sad political condition 
in England. It says, ‘‘This will not be Mr. 
Haynes’s first visit to Stafford jail by any 
means, as he has preached there very often.” 


The National Woman’s Christian Temper- 


tendency to lawlessness, displayed by rich 
and poor, native born and foreign, Southern 
and Northern men; our lack of moral and 
spiritual grip. 

The Puritans of old were greatest because 
of the depth of their convictions and their 
loyalty to conscience. They stood first, for a 
sense of the reality of God conceived of as 
Person, and for the nearness and immediate- 
ness of the spiritual world; second, for the 


calendar of history as the aniiversary of ance Union at its recent meeting debated ear- conviction that they were divinely called and 
God’s greatest gift to the world. The nestly an amendment to require its 50,000 commissioned to do certain things; third, for 
value of the gifts is greatly enhanced to honorary male members to abstain from to- a@ sense of duty to obey law; fourth, for the 


the child’s mind because he invests their 
coming with mystery. The figure of the 
saint with his snowy hair and beard and 
garments of fur, his reindeer and sleigh 
and his sliding down the chimney are all 


bacco, and finally rejected the amendment by 
a vote of 235 to 38. The union is evidently 
averse to wholesale reduction of its honorary 
membership. 





A spasm of reform has swept over Provi- 


value and significance of human life. 

Just so far as the world has moved from the 
sense of a personal God pessimism has come. 
We need again among us the sense of a divine 
vocation or calling, of accountability and re- 
sponsibility not to an impersonal Power, but 


a myth, and happy are the children who dence, R. I., and the police commissioners to a personal God. 


for a brief space see it as real, and whose 
parents rejoice with them. The time 
will come soon enough when the fan- 
cies will fade away from the facts they 
adorn. The children will acknowledge to 
themselves what they know already of 
the loving hands and hearts that brought 
the gifts. The facts will the more domi- 
nate their wills through life because they 
first emerged into their consciousness 
beautified by imagination. 

The greatest of gifts Himself comes to 
us in stature and value according to our 
vision of His glory. The man whose 
imaginative faculty is undeveloped can 
be neither a prophet nor a seer. He is 
not only unfitted to be a theologian; he 


have ordered an end of Sunday amusements 
in the theaters or halls of the city. We no- 
tice that in Boston, for the first time this win- 
ter, some of the leading musicians and mu- 
sical organizations of the city deliberately ad- 
vertise Sunday afternoon concerts in one of 
the best music halls. 





The Evangelical Alliance program for the 
Week of Prayer at the beginning of the year, 
says Christian Work, is an attempt “to ad- 
just an annual period of devotion to astronom- 
ical instead of ecclesiastical conditions.’”? The 
Interior criticises the topics as “the work of 
a man who was too tired to think.” Probably 
more churches than usual will next year fix 
times and themes of prayer according to their 
own ecclesiastical conditions. 





Our Handbook for 1905 fails to include in 


Puritanism it must be admitted had its limi- 
tations and these bred reactions which in turn 
have led to false views of life and duty: first, 
in reacting from God conceived of as justice 
to a God conceived of as love, there has come 
in the minds of many a false sentimentalism 
or emphasis on love which makes God a good- 
natured being, these sentimentalists forget- 
ting that sin is even more terrible in the eyes 
of a loving father as he sees it in his child, 
than it possibly can be in the eyes of a judge. 
Second, in reaction from the Puritan intol- 
erance there has come a false tolerance or 
assumed breadth which ignores the results of 
human experience, which puts all values ona 
level, which fails to discriminate in favor of 
the tried and tested. Third, in the reaction 
from Puritan aceticism and depreciation of 
the physical man, there has come to be undue 


cannot be a trustworthy teacher concern- jts jist of benevolent societies that highly emphasis by sociologists on the place of appe- 


ing God. 


“Things which eye saw not esteemed and useful organization known as_ tite in shaping character and human history, 


and ear heard not” are to him as though the Church Building Society. We thought it too much insistence by men in general on the 


they did not exist. 
the truth that ‘‘the morning stars sang 
together’? when the foundations of the 
earth were laid. 

The power to see the things unseen, 


of the society, who did their part faithfully. 
But, lo and behold! when the Handbook ap- 
peared the omission was at once evident. 
What can we do now but charge it up toa 
misunderstanding with the printer, make our 


He cannot conceive was in its proper place. So did the officers things that minister to the body, too much 


appeal to men on their lower side and not 
enough insistence on the fact that man is 
meant for higher things, and that he is incur- 
ably religious. Fourth, in the reaction from 
the Puritan’s depreciation of beauty, we have 


which are eternal—to discern them Gnende honorable and assure the Congrega- come to forget that the artist has an higher 
through the clothing which the imagina- tiona) public that the Church Building Society life whieh he cannot ignore, that his work in 
tion has woven for them—is divine. The jg still in good and regular standing in the the last analysis must be tested by its spiritual 
apostles of disillusion are often thieves denomination and doing business efficiently. message, and that it is no prudery bat only 


and robbers. 





In Brief 


Good-by to 1904 the year: 

of the great Rooseveltian victory; 

of much talk about the Simple Life, but of 
no apparent pause in the chase for creature 
comforts; 

of great prosperity and bitter and prolonged 
labor difficulties; 

of splendid work in the mission field at home 
and abroad; 

of musings, questionings, yearnings, hopes 
in many hearts touching the better day 
that is to be. 


Weare glad to beable to promise our readers 
an article next week from Rev. W. J. Dawson 
of London, on Normal Evangelism. 








A Chicago man, who had had a mad dog 
but had not been bitten, recently died with 
symptoms of rabies, after having attacked his 


prudence which insists that realism and nat- 
uralism in art and literature can be perverted 
to the detriment of men. 

The old Puritanism, with its positives, 





wife and children. His physician says that needs to be supplemented by a New Testa- 
the man contracted hydrophobia because he ment reading of life and duty rather than by 
was constantly fearing he would have it. the Old Testament conception, which the 
Another man who had by accident been locked Puritans followed in the main. We need to 
in a refrigerator car was dead when it was realize that men are made for personal rela- 
opened. He had recorded on the floor with tions and genuine fraternal love; that there is 
a piece of chalk his sufferings as he gradually a likeness among men and yet an individuality 
succumbed to the cold. It was discovered, and sacredness of personality which must be 
however, that the refrigerator works were respected; that we are made to live in a world 
out of order and the temperature had not at with an ever-increasing complex life which 
any time fallen below fifty degrees. Both of cannot be fled from, but must be faced and 
these men died from fright. These were cases conquered; and that, while the older concep- 
of hypnotism without a hypnotizer. When tions of asceticism and self-sacrifice cannot be 
ideas get a grip on a man’s mind they control restored with authority, neverthe’ess there is 
him, whatever their basis in reality. And a call today for a subordination of the lower 
this is a phenomenon of wide and varied to the higher, and a reaffirmation of the call 
application. to heroic living. 
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When the genius of Newell Dwight Hil- 
lis received the story of Johnny Apple- 
seed, especially as it had gathered to itself 
color and fragrance from the orchards of 
Ohio, some of which are still bearing fruit, 
it was certain that a juicy and golden 
book would be produced in due time. Of 
that book I am not meaning to write so 
much as I am of our excellent story-teller 
as an interpreter of Western atmospheres 
—those airs which characterize the West 
of acentury ago. John and Dorothy are 
other names for those higher, sweeter 
powers which God invested in the sublime 
opportunity. I had not found a John 
Burroughs and a Blackmore, mingling 
the forceful vision of Lorna Doone with 
the philosophical insight as to nature re- 
vealed in the Wake Robin, until I had a 
near glimpse into the era and scenes 
which have become ours through The 
Quest of John Chapman. 

It is possible that this is not the fault 
of another writer whose story has grown 
up like the wild grapevine or Rhode Is- 
land greening tree in some other part of 
the country. It isindeed probable that I 
have recognized the presence of so much 
of aroma and primal vitality within Dr. 
Hillis’s story, because I am an Ohio boy, 
and I have simply relived a little of my 
life in effect, by rehearsing long silenced 
conversations which once came to me 
through the lips of pioneers surviving 
in my hero-worshiping stage. I had 
scarcely gone into the book thirty pages, 
when the hickory fire began to crackle 
and glow until the old split wooden floor 
and the coarsely hewn rafters of a dwell- 
ing place, which was at once the shrine 
for a boy’s admiration of courage and a 
memorial of the days which move like 
pageants in a boy’s fancy, took acherished 
form to me, and I was sitting there once 
more, a fascinated student of historical 
romance, while the dear old man filled 
his pipe and started in to confuse the 
curling tobacco smoke with the weird and 
tender charm of reminiscence. 

I must have known twenty men who 
lived in the afterglow as they once lived 
in the full beauty of that white star, John 
Chapman. I think Uncle John Stilley 
came to Owl Creek in 1802, a little boy, 
and that Uncle Enoch Kinsell began to 
speak in the wilds of Ohio concerning the 


ancient and honorable town of Freder- ' 


icks, Md., some ten years earlier. He 
was still commending Maryland at eighty- 
four. I never shall forget how long the 
winter had seemed and how tardily spring 
came on, after I had heard the storv of 
the apple orchard up on Yankee Street. 
This was the name of a long country road 
winding over the hills, about four miles 
to the north of us. It was the primitive 
trail of many years before, along which 
{ndians passed to and fro from the land 





*This appreciation is founded on The Quest of 
John Chapman, by Newell Dwight Hillis (pp. 349. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50), a story which handles im- 
aginatively the traditional accounts of Johnny 
Appleseed, who in eariy days traversed the 
forests beyond the Alleghanies and planted apple 
seeds in the glades. Some of the trees of his plant- 
ing still survive, and his name is familiar in the 
records of the Western migration. 
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Dr. Hillis as an Interpreter of the Older West 


His Story of a Pioneer of Ideas and of Realities * 


By Rey. F. W. GunsAutus, D. D. 


of the Iroquois to the land of the Senecas. 
Several New England pioneers had lo- 
cated along that trail, which became a 
pathway for Western immigrants; and 
young romanticists who loved history, as 
well as hungry lands devoted to the har- 
vest sweet and the spitzenberg, went to 
the orchard which appeared in spring- 
time and in autumn much as a cultured 
New England minister might have ap- 
peared among the hardy and vociferous 
Methodists, or the ardent and pushing 
Baptists who dominated the region. 

Uncle—everybody over eighty years of 
age was Uncle to the boys along Owl 
Creek—Uncle James Gorden was a High- 
lander, and had fought with others of the 
Clan Gorden against the aggression of 
Napoleon. I wish Dr. Hillis had known 
him also. I shall never forget how, add- 
ing his Scotch disposition to be meta- 
physical to the good sense of Uncle John 
Stilley and the tendency to high-bred 
manners in Uncle Enoch, there emerged 
from it all a continuously painted por- 
trait, whose beauty and power I never so 
thoroughly appreciated as when behold- 
ing another interpretation of the same 
character in Dr. Hillis’s Quest of John 
Chapman. Dr. Hillis has been too hur- 
ried. His portrait, like theirs, lacks mel- 
lowness. But they are two portraits: 
one, my memory of their memories of 
Johnny Appleseed; the other, a glowing 
and rich sketch by a genuine limner of 
character; and they are unquestionably 
portraits of the same man. 

The importance of Dr. Hillis’s book lies 
in something which he evidently did not 
mean to do, at least with the definiteness 
and eagerness with which he pursues his 
obvious aim. He wished to tell a story 
worth telling. His patriotism is of the 
sincere and recreative quality. His art 
is, however, too exquisite to be accounted 
for in these ways. I do not think he 
meant to reproduce color and fragrance, 
gathering up the half tones which move 
only in vanished forests and survive in 
the memories of minds clear at eventide. 
But he had done this, and more. Here 
are those scents and odors which are com- 
municated out of the past only by genius 
or by tender associations. The literary 
artist here is much more than a conscious 
artificer. 

This piece of romance is not manufac 
tured truth, even according to the latest 
and most lucrative methods of running 
the factory for the production of his- 
toric novels. John and Dorothy and the 
old solder act without strain upon us for 
they are of a creative era. Compared 
with other recent books which have be2n 
ambitiously catalogued under the name 
of historical novels, The Quest of John 
Chapman has the truthfulness of the por 
trait, instead of that of theframe. An- 
achronisms may be pointed out in any 
work of this sort which affect its mechan- 
ical perfection only; there is no doubt 
of the cuntemporaneousness of events 
and motives and experiences in this book, 
for they are as various and unlike, and 
are yet as much of a unit as the separate 


blossoms of any golden pippin apple tree 
which was once contained in the seed bag 
of John Chapman. 

I can understand why a full-grown 
Middle Westerner of such sires, who 
reads this book in such abundant recol- 
lection as was poured into me for years, 
while my boyhood was passing in the 
region once traveled by Johnny Apple- 
seed’s friends going from Marietta on the 
south to Sandusky on the north, should 
find himself experiencing mental states 
similar to those which one has after hay- 
ing spent a little time in Devonshire with 
the people of Lorna Doone’s country. 
It is unlike that novel, yet The Quest 
of John Chapman has the same kind of 
fidelity, technical force and power. The 
sap which flows through the veins of the 
great apple tree has a significance in the 
root, and another significance in the ruddy 
fruit of autumn. 

So close has Dr. Hillis kept to nature 
in its larger development both through 
apple trees and men, in the era which he 
has chosen, that I find not a break in the 
time of the soul’s expression of itself as 
it moves toward the creation of American 
nationality. This is a very subtle and 
precious power in the writer of historic 
romances. The American Republic was 
in its hour of self-recognition. The Lou- 
isiana Purchase would have meant noth- 
ing of importance had there not been an 
intellectual West in the mind and senti- 
ment of the East. Johnny Appleseed 
was the representative of what the phi- 
losopher Lotze has called ideal realism. 
That is the intellectual percept and con- 
cept of the true American. 

No one but a truly Western man—a 
man with intellectual traditions and 
learning safe in the cabinets of his 
mental Orient, and with all the windows 
of his soul open toward the Occident— 
could have grasped the Yankee in Johnny 
Appleseed, and made him so surely a pio- 
neer of ideas and realities, planting seeds 
of purpose and thought while he planted 
apple seeds in the new realm. 
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of the Year 


By Charles Allen Dinsmore 


The work of the year is done. 
The path is trod. 

Beside the closéd gates 
The burden falls, 

And in its place a joy. 


Have I not seen Thy truth 
In vision rapt? 

Touched deep the hearts of men; 
Searched out their needs; 

And felt their sorrow’s weight? 


Have I not preached the word 
Thy Spirit gave? 
And to the souls of men 
The gracious gift 
8 Of Thy sweet comfort brought? 


How weak the instrument 
Has proved itself! 

How poor the service done 
To these, the flock 

Thou gavest me to tend! 


A willing heart, and yet 
All hot, and torn 

Against the jagged facts 
Of life, craving 

The thing Thy will denied. 


Beyond the deed have been 
The wants of men. 

The splendor of the Real, 
Thy glorious word, 

Have far out-stretched my ken. 


I thank Thee for the truth 
Mine eyes have seen. 

Forgive my foolish tongue 
That stam’ring spake: 

The heart that sorely chaffed. 


Forgive the double eye, - 
Ambition’s curse. 

Blot out the wasted hours; 
And make the fault 

Of man to praise Thee still. 





The League of 


the Golden Pen 


The Good Which Letters Do 


By Rev. E. H. ByineTon, BEVERLY, Mass. 


The inspirer of this league was a traveling 
man, whose business led him into many coun- 
tries. He took the first step in this direction 
ene day, when he was in Greece, but more 
fully illustrated it, some years later, when 
in Italy during a period of enforced leisure. 

He had the co-operation of several acquaint- 
anees, who were in the same line of business 
as himself. They each did some work in this 
direction, and their efforts, with some other 
valuable writings, were published together, 
subsequently, in a book which had a very 
wide circulation. Of these examples of their 
work there are twenty-one, and they will ever 
be the guide and inspiration of the members 
of the League of the Golden Pen. One con- 
tribution has no signature, but thirteen bear. 
the name of Paul, the pioneer of this move- 
ment, three of John, two of Peter, and one 
each of James and Jude, who by reason of 
their epistles must ever be accounted the 
patron saints of the League of the Golden 
Pen. 

The object of this league is the writing 
of letters, not the business, social and per- 
sonal correspondence sustained for our own 
advantage, but letters written in the spirit of 
Christ, to give gladness, comfort, counsel, in- 
spiration to others. When such are written 
the spirit of the writer transmutes the steel 
of the pen into gold. 

How we long to receive letters, every one of 
us, from grandfather down to the toddling 
youngster. My little girl used to have such 
delight in a letter that she could not bear to 
have it go out of her hands long enough to be 
opened and read to her. O, the pleasure of 
seeing the postman turn toward our door, or 
having something pop into our box as we wait 
for the sorting of the mail. 

It is the only approach to people that is sure 
of a welcome. A call may be an interruption; 
a friendly letter, never. You may not listen 
to all the sermon, you may skip part of the 
book or skim the newspaper, but the personal 
letter you never fail to read to the end, de- 
vouring eagerly the criss-crossed and illegible 
postscripts. It isthe cup of cold water, often, 
to the thirsty soul; and blessed is he who 
gives it. 

Did you ever try letters to children? It 
would take only twenty-five cents for postage 
and materials, and an hour or two of time, to 

write ten short epistles to children you know, 
and the greater their distance from you, and 





the smaller their normal eorrespondencee, the 
more delightful their experienee in receiving 
them. You ean almost hear the cry: ‘“O 
Mother, I have a letter! Who, do you sup- 
pose, wrote it?’’ Now the glistening eyes, 
the feet jumping up and down in their excite- 
ment, the trembling hands, the expectant 
face, the requests for repeated readings, the 
careful keeping, even placing it under the 
pillow. Did you not in your own childhood 
ever have a craving, a wish that somebody 
would write to you? There are few ways in 
which so little effort and money can give so 
much pleasure. And a similar surprise and 
delight would be accomplished if you wrote 
to some friend of your childhood and early 
life whom you had not seen for ten, twenty, 
perhaps thirty or forty years. 

Then, there are those *‘ bread and butter’”’ 
letters about which we joke, but which, alas! 
we neglect so often. That note of apprecia- 
tion, after we have enjoyed the hospitality 
of a home, helps to balance all the labors and 
sacrifices of the hostess, and gives to the visit 
a genial glow, like a sunset lingering long in 
its radiance. 

In your thanksgiving letters yau may have 
a wider range if you choose. Write thus, not 
only to the friend who supplies you with a 
good dinner, a bright fireside and acomfortable 
bed, but to any one who has served you well. 
Have you been enjoying some beautiful music 
or work of art, some suggestive address, some 
choice contribution or stirring editorial in a 
paper? Take down your pen and write anote 
of thanksgiving. If we thanked our rulers 
more for their brave acts and criticised them 
less for their errors, if in writing to them 
we used the golden pen more often than the 
poreupire quill, it would be better all around. 

Still broader is the privilege in writing let- 
ters of praise; to friends, first and most fre- 
quently, to the nearest and dearest; but then 
the whole world is before us. We may need 
an introduction to speak to people, but we 
need none to write them letters of praise. 
Take any morning the daily paper, select some 
person whose noble or commendable deed or 
whose wise words are there recorded, and 
write him an expression of appreciation, 
whether he be a ruler, a millionaire, a pauper 
or a criminal, whether in this land or some 
other. Such a daily letter would make youa 
fountain of joy and an inspiration, for nothing 
so uplifts to a higher and holier life, so quick- 
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ens the desire to repeat a worthy act as some 
appreciation of it. 

Indulge, if you choose, in anonymous letters. 
It is possible sometimes to write more freely 
if the name is not to be signed. Often, too, 
an anonymous letter, written with a golden 
pen, thrills and sustains more than one whose 
authorship is known. I have a splendid an- 
tidote for depression in an anonymous letter 
of appreciation written to me by some member 
of my congregation. Every member of this 
league ought to write some of these “no 
name” letters to pastor and other friends; 
they are sweeter than honey and the honey- 
comb when written with the golden pen. 

And the love letters. How long since you 
have written a real love letter to your mother, 
to your father; not simply those about your 
health with inquiries about theirs, but telling, 
as best you can, of that love down deep in 
your heart that does not ordinarily flow to 
the surface, and your appreciation of all that 
they have done for you. But you say that 
you liveat home. Allthebetter. Write your 
love letter, put a stamp on it, mail it, and keep 
out of sight when it is delivered and read. 
Then note that new radiance in your mother’s 
eye, and feel in the gentle pressure of her 
hand and the touch of the good-night kiss an 
unspeakable gladness. 

Husbands and wives, what of you? In for- 
mer days, those love missives, laden with en- 
dearing expressions, were frequent; are there 
any at all in these days? When you are apart 
your epistles are all about the children and 
other common interests. Once in awhile skip 
these and slip in a real love letter. 

I have preached many sermons, had many 
personal conversations, but nothing in my 
ministry has borne so large a fruitage as the 
letters which I have written. Sermons are 
too impersonal best to reach the mark, but 
a letter goes straight there. A conversation 
is soon forgotten, but it is hard to destroy 
a letter written with the golden pen, and 
often it is kept long. Answers and excuses 
that seem plausible, when spoken, refute 
themselves, when put down in black and 
white, and the appeal unanswered continues 
to plead. It is not always easy to secure the 
opportunity for a quiet conversation about 
things unseen and eternal, but a few earnest 
words with the pen are always possible. The 
spoken word has more the beauty and fra- 
grance of the flower, but the written word, 
often, more the qualities of the seed. 

Paul’s greatest service to the cause of Christ 
was with his letters. So would it be with 
many of you who never tried it. It is time to 
take your golden pen out of the ‘‘ napkin,” 
and some of you have two and even five there 
enfolded. These things should not be. The 
power of the spoken word, the value of 
printer’s ink have been much emphasized. 
It is time to realize the influence of the golden 
pen. 

The League of the Golden Pen has no of- 
ficers, no committees, no by-laws, no dues, 
only members. You initiate yourself into 
membership when you write your first let- 
ter with the goiden pen, and you continue in 
good and regular standing as long as you 
write at least one such letter a month. Let 
the ‘‘ shut-ins’’ and the silent and the timid, 
as well as the active and aggressive join our 
league. 

** Lest we forget,’’ there has been prepared 
a card of membership in The League of the 
Golden Pen, with a simple device on the back 
for recording the number of letters written 
each month with the golden pen. Any one 
desiring this reminder to place on desk or 
with writing material, may send me five cents 
in stamps to cover postage and printing, and 
it will be forwarded to him together with a 
copy of this article in leaflet form and his 
name will be enrolled with the other mem- 
bers of The League of the Golden Pen. 





All literature and art are our brains made 
visible.—Israel Zangwill. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I.-VI. 


David Bruce, idealist and Jover of nature 
and humanity, wishes to bring the lives of 
the dwellers in a certain mountain valley into 
harmony with the purity and strength of the 
hills about them. He becomes a member of 
an interesting household, whose members 
regard his ambition—and his faith—in varied 
ways. Chapters III. and IV. deal with the 
first day of school, wherein David gets an in- 
troduction to his scholars, and in a speech 
combining his own high aspirations with il- 
lustrations from the mountains about him, 
and from the story of King Arthur’s Kound 
Table, tries to tell the children what he means 
to do for them. His plans, reported by the 
children, win him friends in Naney Eldridge’s 
home, while Susan Barlow’s father scents a 
grievance and plans to investigate this new 
story-teller. On the occasion of his visit to 
the school David, by a happy phrasing, so 
includes Mr. Barlow in his own comments on 
the search for the Holy Grail that that good 
man is unable to free his mind as he had in- 
tended. He, however, warns the young school- 
master that ‘‘dreams’’ aren’t wanted in that 
district. 


VIL. 

She came down the hill so quietly over 
the short, dry grass, that he did not per- 
ceive her at first. She had discovered 
him long ago, when he wasa mere dark, 
featureless line beneath her, and had con- 
cluded presently, in an innocent honesty 
—for Ruth had had no experience with 
young men or with herself as affected by 
them—that she had climbed far enough. 
Then she had come down slowly, with all 
indifference, stopping often to look at 
the view and study the lichens and birds. 
Finally, for some moments, still a few 
rods above, she had stood at gaze, with 
her foot on a stone, and her dark head 
thrown back, splendid, Diana-like. It 
was a pity that David had not lifted his 
eyes to see. When at last she came to 
the end of her unknown deliberations, 
and, making up her mind on the subject, 
whatever it may have been, took the 
little slope with a run, and stood in front 
of him, he was greatly startled. Did 
women drop from heaven, then? For all 
that he knew of the race, such might be 
their settled habit. 

There was the pause of an instant 
before he recognized her. That was be- 
cause, during all the week when he had 
thought of her, she had figured in his 
mind as a woman of full maturity. Now, 
behold, in her short skirt and shirt-waist, 
with the loose ends of her hair blown 
about her face, what was she but a girl? 
In the acquaintance of an older woman 
David had descried a possibility of friend- 
ship, but girls he did not understand. 
They reduced him to silent shyness. 

‘Good afternoon, Mr. Bruce,’’ said 
Ruth, with demure commonplaceness 
enough. 

David had pulled off his cap instantly 
on her appearance, but she caught the 
slight hesitation in his face, and re- 
garded him somewhat proudly, with a 
mischievous gleam in the dark inner re- 
gions of her eyes. 
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‘‘Nancy’s mother, you know,”’ she ex- 
plained directly. 

Then the mischief got the better of 
the pride, and she laughed, a clear little 
burst of laughter, which the forest echoed 
back. 

David was bewildered. He had been 
so lost in thought that any interruption 
would have found him dazed, and this 
special interruption was all new to him 
in kind. 

‘*Won’t you sit down?” he asked po- 
litely, making an involuntary formal mo- 
tion of the hand, as though to place a 
rock for her. 

That was so very stupid! As if he 
were the doctor or the minister, and she 
had come to consult him. Worse yet, as 
if she were calling upon him in his own 
right capacity. 

‘*No, thank you,’’ she answered coldly. 
“‘T am, as you see, on my way back to 
the valley.”’ And she turned away. 

**O, please no!” exclaimed David. His 
voice was suddenly very earnest, and he 
looked alarmed. 

Ruth paused, hesitated and smiled back 
over her shoulder. 

“T suppose I might call this my fa- 
vorite place in the world,’ she remarked 
irrelevantly, and certainly somewhat 
sweepingly, as she seated herself on the 
grass. 

It was one thing to sit down casually 
thus, of her own accord, on her own do- 
main, announcing the fact of possession, 
and another, quite another, to accept 
his proffered rock. If not entirely the 
hostess, she at least became no longer a 
guest. David himself took the rock. 
His strong, slight figure was outlined for 
his new companion against the heaving 
slope of East Peak across the valley, and 
his head stood out in fine relief against 
the sky. He looked large and imposing 
thus. Ruth had all Mount Mercy for a 
background. The mountains stood about 
them both, silent, solemn, vast. Freedom 
and space enveloped them. Sunlight was 
on their foreheads. The murmur of the 
little brook and the chance sounds of the 
forest came to them across the open. 
Never did two young people find better 
circumstances for the forming of a 
friendship. 

‘‘So you are fond of the mountains?” 
asked David respectfully. 

Her remark had done more than estab- 
lish her independence in her own eyes; 
it had opened the way for intercourse. 

“© certainly, yes,’ she answered. 
‘“‘T’ve known them a long time. We've 
almost been brought up together.”’ 

She smiled whimsically at East Peak, 
a delicious smile that just escaped being 
meant for David. David turned and fol- 
lowed her glance in its flight across the 
valley. East Peak, its base being cut off 
by the near slope of the hill on which 
they sat, stood very tall and close, a 
friendly, august presence. It is often 
noticed how, when two strangers meet, a 
third person, esteemed by both, sitting 
silently by, helps to facilitate freedom. 
It was not, however, of methods of con- 
versation, either free or difficult, that 


David was thinking now. His com- 
panion’s last sentence had turned his 
thoughts, as almost any remark indeed 
might have been trusted to do today, 
back to their serious channel. And, 
being serious and single-hearted, he 
spoke. 

**Tt doesn’t always follow,” he said. 

Ruth knew perfectly what he meant. 
She had not followed Nancy’s narrative 
of the school week for nothing. And 
she was greatly interested. But reserve 
with her was as real as it was, casually, 
unapparent; as real as, in David’s case, 
where it was easily vanquished, it was 
apparent to all. She did not pursue the 
subject. She was fearful of intruding. 
Her reserve did almost always as a man- 
tle for two. David, however, unmindful 
of the demands of the occasion so far as 
conventional intercourse went, mani- 
fested his entire simplicity of nature by 
becoming straightway lost in thought. 
He left the rock and stretched himself 
on the grass at Ruth’s feet (that was a 
conventional proceeding enough, but un- 
conscious), his chin propped in his hand, 
his eyes exploring the grass. He seemed 
to have no intention of saying anything 
further at all. 

It was, take it all in all, a humorous 
situation. Two young people, meeting 
almost for the first time, knowing noth- 
ing of each other, start out bravely with 
some dozen words apiece, then suffer an 
inner change, and sit quiet and uncon- 
cerned, given over to the silence which 
is supposed to be the prerogative of old 
frieniship. Yet perhaps, after all, con- 
vention makes a mistake in this matter. 
Perhaps there is an instructive eloquence 
in silence which we of the latter days of 
much speech have forgotten and not yet 
learned again. The chance nature of 
their meeting, the largeness of their sur- 
roundings, moreover, it may be, the sur- 
vival of certain primitive elements in 
them both, worked subtle liberation for 
David and Ruth. No more than any two 
mountains were they constrained to talk. 

Ruth leaned back against the stump of 
a tree, and studied her companion, the 
western sun shining warmly in the masses 
of his bright hair, and sparkling blue in 
his eyes. The expression of her face was 
analytical at first, thoughtful and atten- 
tive. After awhile there came a gleam of 
amusement, and she threw her head back 
with a quick little silent motion, as if, the 
circumstances of the case being different, 
she would have laughed. Then that ex- 
pression changed, too, not vanishing, but 
deepening, as amusement can, into a set- 
tled gravity, compassionate, sincere. She 
leaned forward abruptly and clasped her 
hands about her knees. 

**Don’t do it,’ she adjured. 

It was very surprising in Ruth. Only 
the instant before she had been commit- 
ted to reserve. Moreover, never in her 
life had she interfered with any one, not 
even with her own father; what right 
had she to do so? She blushed hotly, and 
drew back again as quickly as she had 
leaned forward. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” she said. 
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David looked up in a silent bewilder- 
ment that was funny to see. The pro- 
cesses of his own mind were always 
orderly and logical. So politely inquiring 
was the expression in his eyes that Ruth 
completed his astonishment, instead of 
helping him out, by reverting suddenly to 
her former mood of amusement and laugh- 
ing merrily. 

‘‘I beg your pardon,” she said then 
once more; and, checking herself, gave 
him a straight, friendly look of reas- 
surance. 

It was allso very puzzling. David, with 
his eyes in the grass, considered the mat- 
ter earnestly. He would like to under- 
stand. Ruth, watching him, wondered if 
he were offended. She did not herself 
understand how completely she had cov- 
ered her tracks by her own swift changes 
of mood. These things are involuntary 
in women; so that it sometimes seems 
as if there must be a general feminine 
force at work in the world, a kind of 
feminine Providence, whose task it is to 
save situations and prevent misunder- 
standings. 

David certainly was not offended. He 
was puzzled, that was all. But Ruth, 
alarmed at her own impulsiveness, rose 
from the grass, and seated herself on the 
rock which David had left. Rocks have 
a certain advantage over grass in point 
of formality. No more of this dangerous 
silence, thought Ruth. It was not fitting 
to be at once on terms of familiarity with 
this perfect stranger. It was now her 
turn, though she did not realize it, to be 
thrown in bold relief against the sky and 
the distant mountain, the gracious lines 
of her young figure crossing the slope of 
East Peak with a strength and a sweet- 
ness equal to her mountain’s own, and the 
tilt of her head filling the sky with ani- 
mation. David watched her furtively, 
experiencing a pleasure quite new to him 
in kind. His heart felt vaguely soothed 
and cheered, and he even forgot to con- 
tinue his important meditation. 

**You have visited Lincoln once before, 
I believe, Mr. Bruce,’’ Ruth remarked 
sedately. 

This afternoon’s conversation had be- 
gun wrong end to in an unaccountable 
manner. It should now be rescued and 
sent firmly back, to end in the decorous 
formality with which it should have 
opened. 

‘*Yes,”’ replied David brightly, not un- 
derstanding of course, ‘that’s why I’m 
here again. That’s why I’m ’’—he paused, 
*‘everything,”’ he concluded. 

Ruth frowned slightly. She did not 
want personalities any more. 

‘“‘IT presume you’ve made some study 
of our flowers and birds,” she continued. 

David was once more puzzled. He un- 
derstood already that this kind of talk 
was not like his companion, though he 
gave himself no credit of understanding. 

“Yes, no,’? he answered vaguely. ‘‘I 
like them very much, but I think I’ve 
hardiy studied them; not as Miss Brew- 
ster has, at any rate.’ 

A sudden mirthful light flashed out of 
the sky, there where Ruth’s face was en- 
shrined. 

*Q! Do you know Miss Brewster?’’ 
she cried, and clapped her hands. 

It was just no manner of use. The 
Fates were against Ruth this afternoon. 

Before David knew what was happening 
—poor David had, for the matter of that, 
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long ago ceased to anticipate—the fun- 
niest scene was being enacted which ever 
made youth of twenty-one sit up on the 
grass on sunny hillside and shout with 
boyish peals of laughter. Cautiously, 
slowly, her fingers at her eyes by way of 
opera-glasses, her face intent and serious 
with the gravity of her occupation, Ruth 
tiptoed among the bushes of prairie- 
weed, peering and waiting. Now and 
then she drew back suddenly and held 
her breath with exaggeration. Now and 
then she darted forward and exclaimed 
in a rapturous undertone: ‘‘ Yellow eye- 
ring! White tail-feathers! Flesh-colored 
beak!’ Again she crouched on the 
ground, and wrote rapidly in an imagin- 
ary note-book which hung at her side. 
At the last, an inimitable look of chagrin 
and disappointment crossed her face, and 
she sharply closed her glasses. ‘It 
wasn’t a bird at all,’’ she muttered; 
‘‘only a leaf and a stone.”? And she re- 
sumed her seat on the rock. 

Of course David laughed. He was 
human enough. But after he had wiped 
the tears from his eyes, and caught his 
breath, and given one last shout, he 
looked thoughtful again. This change 
was wholly unconscious. Let no one 
think David to be a snob. 

“So you don’t think that was right?’’ 
inquired Ruth. 

She was watching him, with her own 
face growing quiet after its sparkle of 
fun, 

He looked up, flushed, embarrassed. 
He had not expected that. 

‘*‘T was wondering,’’ he answered hon- 
estly, after a moment. 

There was no sort of judgment in his 
tone, only modest inquiry. Nevertheless, 
Ruth was nettled. 

** After you’ve laughed and had all the 
fun!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Do you think 
that’s fair?.’”’ 

‘*Perhaps not,’’ David acquiesced. He 
was all in earnest now. ‘I suppose I 
should not have laughed.”’ 

iii oO ! ” 

That was indeed too much. Ruth sat 
up regally straight upon her rock, and 
moved her hands with a gesture of dis. 
dain. ‘‘How rude you are!’ she was 
about to say. But a truer understanding 
of the case came in time to prevent her, 
and she folded her hands and relapsed 
into passivity again, all without David’s 
knowledge. 

“IT think you don’t quite understand,”’ 
she said, in a gentler tone than any she 
had yet used. ‘I like Miss Brewster. It 
wasn’t malicious in me. But here in this 
place, you know, there’s so little that 
ever happens, we have to make fun of 
the summer-boarders to keep ourselves 
alive.” 

That was a new aspect of the case, as 
well as a new tone in the speaker. David 
looked up again with sympathetic inter- 
est. Ruth caught the response in his 
eyes, and at once drew back, reserved 
and on the defensive. She was vastly 
impatient with herself for her outspoken- 
ness. All the instincts and principles of 
her nature were in favor of reserve. She 
was known through the community as a 
young woman of great, sometimes dis- 
tant, dignity of manner. Poor Ruth had 
yet to learn the unaccountableness of 
human nature in general and particu- 
larly of one’s own huma nature—the in- 
stincts below instincts—and who shall 
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award the prize? She had made one 
honest attempt at conventional propri- 
ety, and that had fallen through. Now 
she had better go. Sherose from the 
rock and stood for a moment in the path, 
stately in spite of her short skirt and 
blown hair. 

‘*Good afternoon, Mr. Bruce,” she said. 

‘Wait just a moment.”’ 

David had risen, too, and stood before 
her, with his hands thrust in his pockets. 
His figure had all the lithe straightness 
of a young tree, with the same droop for- 
ward at the head, suggestive of contem- 
plation. The two of them fitted well into 
the landscape. 

‘“What did you mean when you said 
awhile ago, ‘Don’t do it’?” he asked. 

Ruth hesitated. Her eyes followed the 
slope of East Peak slowly down from the 
summit to the valley, and back again to 
the summit. She was suddenly fallen 
thoughtful. It was her father’s face that 
was in her mind. But she shook her 
head in a moment, and smiled at her 
companion. 

**T hope I didn’t mean anything at all,’’ 
she said. 

Blest prerogative of woman! To mean 
nothing at all by her most serious state- 
ments if she so concludes. And for man 
there is left no choice but to accept the 
conclusion. 

“You will come and see my father? ” 

There was no coquetry in that. She 
was thinking not at all of herself any 
more. 

“Thank you,’”’ responded David. ‘I 
shall be very glad to.’ 

He lifted his cap, and she went away 
down the hill, still grave and dignified. 
Before she was out of sight she broke for 
a few steps into a little run, girlish again 
and buoyant. Then she took the turn by 
the bridge, and disappeared around the 
angle of the wood. David was left alone. 

He stretched himself at his length again 
upon the grass, and let the mountains 
close in all about him. The presence of 
Mount Mercy was as a tangible touch 
upon forehead or arm; one would say an 
embrace, were not the word too familiar. 
So that, in truth, he was not alone. He 
thought that in a few minutes he would 
begin to wrestle again with his problem. 
But the afternoon passed, and the early 
autumn shadows crept out from the foot 
of the western hills across the valley, and 
still he lay there dreaming. The strange, 
bright, darkling, gleaming spirit of the 
girl, his late companion, lingered still 
upon the hillside, among the solemn 
mountains, no inharmonious element, as 
indeed, how should it be? True human 
nature and true mouniain nature go ever 
hand in hand. He could not think about 
her with any sort of definiteness, for she 
was as complete a mystery as he had ever 
faced. But it has been noticed that 
David liked mystery and the state of 
wonder. Before he knew it, it was 
milking time, and Cousin Joseph came 
toiling up the hill in search of the cows. 

“OQ, yes, I like this view,’”’ remarked 
the farmer ironically, pausing to wipe 
the moisture from his brow. ‘‘ Every 
afternoon at about this time I’m very 
apt to find it’s just impossible for me to 
stay away. Must climb, whether or no. 
You know the feeling, I suppose. Only 
I like best to take the view in through 
my back. It’s just a question of time, I 
can tell you that, till I get the water- 
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power hitched onto my cows to bring 
them down.”’ 

David laughed and sprang to his feet. 

‘*Let me help you,” he said. 

Then for the next half hour it was a 
matter with him neither of thought or 
dreaming. In and out among the crests 
and hollows of the rolling hillside, along 
the edge of the forest, beating the low, 
tangled bushes, he clambered and called 
and searched. The cows, for all their 
eminently grown-up demeanor, behaved 
like willful children, and evaded him skill- 
fully. What it was they thought to gain 
it would be hard to say. But cows know 
their own mental processes and maintain 
themselves perverse. At the end of the 
half hour, with the last reluctant animal 
lurching indignantly ahead of him, David 
came charging triumphantly down the 
hill. 

*T’ve got them,”’ he exulted. 

His hair was blown back from his fore- 
head, his face was flushed and eager, his 
eyes were shining with boyish pleasure. 
It was a pity that somebody besides just 
Cousin Joseph and the cows could not see 
him. 

“Say,” said Cousin Joseph genially, 
“if you’ll give up teaching and hire out 
to me I’ll give you your board for noth- 
ing.”’ 

The afternoon had not been at all what 
David had planned. And yet he wondered 
to find, as he made himself ready for tea, 
that the unsolved problem no longer 
weighed upon him. When he came down, 
and tea was not yet ready, he seated him- 
self at the piano and played joyously the 
second movement of the Moonlight So- 


nata, 
‘To be continued.) 





In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


More Money for Benevolence 


This is the cry heard on every side in Chi- 
cago. It began last year with the appoint- 
ment of a business men’s committee on behalf 
of the American Board, Mr. E. H. Pitkin, 
chairman. The same committee was re- 
appointed this year, but soon after steps had 
been taken to render its work for the foreign 
field more fruitful than ever, the suggestion 
was made and pushed that the same com- 
mittee should formulate and put into opera- 
tion a plan to increase gifts to each one of the 
objects for which our churches receive offer- 
ings. With the consent of those particularly 
interested in the American Board the plan 
has been adopted. It will be substantially 
that followed successfully by First Church 
for a score of years, and which is in operation 
in First and Second Churches, Oak Park, as 
well as in a few other churches in the associ- 
ation. Pledges are asked for at the beginning 
of the year ina lump sum, which is divided 
according to the vote of the church among the 
various objects for which contributions are 
made, or, if preferred, in the proportion 
named by the contributor. Contributions are 
received every Sunday and the aggregate has 
proved much larger than when a collection is 
taken in the old way for a single special ob- 
ject. This method will not relieve secretaries 
from visiting the churches, nor will it interfere 
with large gifts which some may desire to 
make to some one cause. The committee is 
ready to visit on invitation any ehurch which 
wishes its aid. The plan has been presented 
to a select company of business men and has 
received their hearty approval, as it did that 
of the ministers at their meeting Monday 
morning. 





The Club 


The Congregational Club held its 176th 
meeting Dec. 19 at the Auditorium Hotel. It 
was Forefathers’ and Ladies’ Night and the 
attendance was large. Several judges and 
their wives were guests of the club. Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton of Detroit was the orator, 
and admirably did he maintain his reputation 
for wit and eloquence. His theme was The 
Missionary Spirit in the Sons of the Fore- 
fathers, and it was handled as it should be in 
the interest of home missions especially, but 
without forgettting any of the obligations 
which press upon the churches. Dr. Hillis 
has been secured for the meeting in January, 
and it is expected that he will speak upon 
some topic connected with the forward evan- 
gelical movement. 


Demand for Deaconesses 


Many churches in Chicago which have em- 
ployed visitors for years are now seeking 
trained workers and are finding the supply 
inadequate to the demand. Practically the 
supply in this city has been reduced to one 
woman and for her services at least three 
churches have been contending. She has 
finally concluded to go to Union Park and 
the other churches must look elsewhere. The 
Christian Institute, a department of the theo- 
logical seminary, is prepared to receive and 
train young women who feel called to this 
service. Places for 100 could probably be 
found in the Middle West alone were that 
number ready for work. Ministers and 
churches are discovering that it is impossible 
for one pastor to meet all the demands of his 
parish, and that with a few trained helpers 
his efficiency can be doubled and even quad- 
rupled. 


Convocation Day at the University 


The Convocation address Tuesday was de- 
livered by Miss Jane Addams, whose subject 
was Recent Immigration: a Field Neglected 
by the Scholar. The degree of LL. D. was 
conferred upon Prof. Ettore Pais of the Uni- 
versity of Naples, ‘* for his brilliant studies in 
classical antiquities, and especially for the 
high and original type of critical analysis dis- 
closed in his History of Rome.” Gifts amount- 
ing to $305,000 from J. D. Rockefeller were 
announced, $60,000 for improving the heating 
plant and the remainder for deficiency in ex- 
penses the current year. 


New Honors for a Chicago Boy 


Prof. George E. Hale, son of the late Wil- 
liam E. Hale so well known in Congregational 
circles, and now director of the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory at Williams Bay, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed director of the new solar observatory 
on Mt. Wilson near Pasadena, Cal. Toward 
the establishment of this observatory the Car- 
negie Institute has made an appropriation 
of $150,000. The California observatory has 
great advantages for solar work over the Wis- 
consin one, as work can be pursued on an ay- 
erage five days in the week, instead of one as 
at Williams Bay. Professor Hale is at pres- 
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ent engaged in studying the sun spots, which 
will gradually diminish till they reach their 
minimum in eleven years. He is assisted by 
Mr. G. W. Ritchie, one of the best photogra- 
phers in the scientific world, and by Messrs. 
Ferdinand Etterman and Walter S. Adams,. 
instructors to Yerkes Observatory. 
Chicago, Dec. 24. FRANKLIN. 





Temperance 


Ireland is experiencing a revival of temper- 
ance work which recalls the days of Father 
Mathew. At a temperance meeting in the 
prison of Dundalk the Presbyterian, Episeo- 
palian and Roman Catholic chaplains, with 
several local magistrates, took part and a deep 
impression on the prisoners was evident. 

The Boston Transcript quotes a newspaper 
article which warns the American people that 
the drink habit is increasing among the classes 
which do not frequent saloons and that 
whisky threatens to do for this country what 
absinthe has done for France. Proof of this 
is furnished by statements of the amount of 
advertising in reputable newspapers of liquor: 
to be used in homes. Alongside of this article 
in the Transcript is an alluring advertisement 
of « brand of whisky in sealed bottles “ whose- 
quality is only equaled by the “ Quality ’”’ who 
drink it.” Perhaps some of our best news- 
papers don’t realize how much they are doing 
to increase the evils of the intemperance which 
they deplore. 
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A Man’s Witness to the Revelation of God 
Through Man* 


By Rev. A. B. Dunning 


Behold Him now where He comes! 
Not the Christ of our subtle creeds, 
But the light of our hearts, of our homes, 
Of our hopes, our prayers, our needs; 


The brother of want and blame, 
The lover of women and men, 
With a love that puts to shame 
All passions of mortal ken. 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


‘““The Word became flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory.’’ This is 
the great theme of the fourth Gospel. What did it mean? The Shekinah, the luminous 
cloud of glory which was the symbol of the presence of Jehovah and abode between the 
cherubim over the mercy seat in his tabernacle, appeared again, this time in a human 
form—in Jesus, the Man of Nazareth. The Light that lighteth every man revealed to 
those who received the Word that that Word dwelt in fullness in Jesus. John was 
saying what Paul had said, that God had ‘“‘shined in our hearts to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ’? [2 Cor. 4: 6]. 

How could this be proved? It was being misunderstood and even denied by some 
who professed to be disciples of Jesus. One of these, Cerinthus, it is said, had opened 
in Ephesus a school of the Ebionites, teaching that Jesus was born like all other 
human beings, that the Christ came down on him in the form of a dove from the 
Supreme Lord, but afterwards flew away again, leaving Jesus to suffer and die as a 
human being only. Some of the fathers of the early Church said that John, who lived 
in Ephesus during his later years, wrote his Gospel at the request of the Ephesian 


Church to refute these errors. 


It is plain that he wrote it with the purpose to establish 


the truth that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. He cites as his first witness John 


the Baptist. 


His testimony is before us in this lesson. 


We find its meaning and 


significance in answers to these three questions: 


1. Who was this witness? The writer 
of this Gospel assumes that John the 
Baptist was well known. The accounts 
of his wonderful birth in the old age of 
his parents and of the prophecies con- 
cerning him were no doubt current among 
the Ephesian Christians {Luke 1: 5-25, 
57-80]. His wilderness preaching had 
made a profound impression on the 
Jews [Luke 3: 1-20]. They all regarded 
him as a prophet {Mark 11: 9]. Even 
those Ebionites of Ephesus, who would 
not accept the testimony of John the 
Evangelist, would not dispute that of 
John the Baptist. He is therefore cited 
first to prove that the Word became flesh 
in Jesus. 

2. What was the testimony of John the 
Baptist concerning himself? [vs. 19-28]. 
Ilis preaching had been a summons to 
repentance, and an announcement that a 
new society—the kingdom of heaven— 
was about to be formed [Matt. 3:2]. He 
had baptized in the Jordan multitudes 
who confessed their sins (Matt. 3: 5, 6]. 
But he had not made his baptism a means 
of admission to the new society. He had 
proclaimed that this was to be founded 
by another as much greater than he as 
the baptism by that other would be 
greater than his—a baptism in the Holy 
Spirit and in fire [Matt. 3: 11]. Who was 
that other? The fourth Gospel tells of an 
important testimony not found in the 
other three. A company of representa- 
tives of the rulers of the Jewish church 
in Jerusalem went down to the Jordan, 
and there they asked John if the common 
guess [Luke 3: 15] was true that he was 
the Messiah. He frankly and unequivo- 
cally declared that he was uot. The way 
in which this denial is stated indicates 
that the temptation came strongly to 
him to leave it to be assumed that he 
was the Messiah [v. 20]; and that if he 
had done so he would have had many 
more followers. He as positively de- 
clared that he was not Elijah [v. 21], 
though Jesus said afterward that he was 
{[Matt. 11: 14]. Perhaps John made his 
denial because he was not then fully 
~¥ International Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 8. 


The Witness of John the Baptist to Jesus. Text, 
John 1: 19-34. 


aware of the character of his mission. 
To the question whether he was the un- 
known prophet foretold by Moses [Deut. 
18: 15], he answered, No. Then he told 
them he was the voice described by one 
of their great prophets [Isa. 40: 3] calling 
on men to make ready for one far greater 
than he, who was soon to appear among 
them [vs. 27, 28]. 

3. What was the testimony of John the 
Baptist concerning Jesus [vs. 29-84]? It 
would appear that John had baptized 
Jesus [Matt. 3: 13-17] before the deputa- 
tion from Jerusalem came to him, and 
that Jesus had already returned from his 
temptation in the wilderness; for John 
told them that the Coming One of whom 
he was speaking was standing among 
them unrecognized [v. 26]. The next day 
he saw Jesus again, approaching him; and 
he proclaimed him as the Lamb of God. 
The language in which he did this was 
sublimely impressive in its allusions to 
the most sacred traditions and experi- 
ences of those to whom he was speaking. 
The lamb slain for the Passover signified 
to them the deliverance of their nation 
from the bondage of Egypt and the ex- 
altation of the people of God into a free 
people, through his power. The lamb of- 
fered in daily sacrifice signified the for- 
giveness of their sins through the mercy 
of God. The servant of Jehovah, whom 
prophecy had taught the Jews was to be 
exalted as their Deliverer, was ‘‘as a 
lamb led to the slaughter.’’ All these 
meanings were gathered into the testi- 
mony of John when he pointed to Jesus, 
saying, ‘‘ Behold, the lamb of God.”’ 

John declared that this was the Man 
whose coming he had announced; that 
he had not recognized his cousin Jesus as 
that Man whom he had been sent to in- 
troduce to men till he saw the Holy Spirit 
descending on him: that by that sign he 
knew, what '1ad been revealed to him by 
God, that Jesus was the Son of God, and 
that he had come among men to baptize 
them in the Holy Spirit. 

This is the first witness which the 
writer of the fourth Gospel summons to 
prove his claim that Jesus is the Christ. 
Later on he will summon John again to 
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give further testimony. What John has 
thus far said takes its place as the begin- 
ning of the cumulative evidence that is 
to be completed by the account of the 
victory of Jesus over death and his resur- 
rection into the deathless life. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 23 


Mrs. C. H. Daniels led the services. Miss 
Bush of Harpoot and Miss Lamson carried 
on the thought of the opening words. A let- 
ter was read from Mrs. White of Tsuyama, 
telling of the work of the wife of their native 
pastor, and one from Miss Case of Osaka, 
showing how eagerly the Japanese soldiers in 
hospitals welcome the visits of missionaries 
and Bible women. 

Dr. Annie Young of Jaffna, and recently of 
Madura, told how one little seed of truth 
planted in a street meeting of a Janior En- 
deavor Society has grown to fruitage in the 
life of a girl of heathen family, now married 
to a Christian teacher of wide influence. 

Madame Tsilka spoke of the wonderful 
Christmas gift that came to her ‘“‘and Miss 
Stone” in their captivity three years ago, 
baby Elenchie having been born on Christmas 
Day according to the old calendar, the one 
still used throughout eastern Europe. When 
twoof the roughést brigands looked in through 
the partly opened door and saw the babe lying 
on hay and dried leaves in the glow of the 
firelight, one said to the other, ‘‘ The child is 
like the Christ, and the mother is like Mary.’’ 


Analysis of the religious preferences of 
Radcliffe College students shows that the 
Congregationalists lead, with Unitarians, Epis- 
copalians, Baptists and Roman Catholics fol- 
lowing after in the order named. Forty-one 
per cent. of the students are daughters of busi- 
ness men, and thirty-one per cent. daughters 
of professional men. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Opening Year 


On snowbound hinges January’s portals 
Swing open, and I fain would straightway 
see 
Onthe New Year’s untrodden way some token 
Of what it bears to me. 


But to my waning sight no sign is offered 
Of what will be—only gray skies and low— 
And boughs that mourn and weary birds 
ahungered; 
Father, may I not know? 


Then, answering, into my soul’s still chambers 
Steal the sweet memories of the Christmas 
tide; 
Shall [ not trust His providence whose 
mercies 
Over His works abide? 
—Charles Francis Saunders. 





N ORIGINAL New Year’s resolu- 
tion made by a young woman of 
eur acquaintance is worthy of wide adop- 
Pe Pid tion. Resolved: not to say 
rayals «vep” or “‘yayer”’ for yes, 
“mer and not to begin a sentence 
with ‘‘Say!’’ Did you ever notice how 
many times you preface a remark with 
Say? Watch yourself a little and the 
people about you. It’s a sociable, good- 
comrade kind of word which calls atten- 
tion and breaks up formality, but its use 
soon becomes an unconscious habit and 
one which is quite as likely to slip out 
in public as in the family circle. Inele- 
gancies of this sort, spicy exaggerations, 
slang phrases, ejaculations such as ‘‘ For 
mercy’s sake!” ‘“‘That’s right!” or 
‘*Really!’”? are more serious than we 
realize. Among strangers we are judged 
by tone of voice and by diction perhaps 
more than anything else, and we can 
none of us afford to be set down as un- 
cultivated or ‘‘common’”’ because of some 
such unfortunate habit. When we set a 
watch before our mouths, as Scripture 
suggests, let us not forget this form of 
unruliness. 


66 ARY’S a good daughter, Alfred, I 
don’t want you to think she isn’t. 

But she’s foolish. Unmarried women are 
Pe apt to be foolish,’’ confides 
ould Mothers the pretty old lady in Mrs. 
Silat Deland’s story in the 
Christmas Harper’s, to the good-natured 
old Captain who had been a girlhood’s 
lover. Mary, plain, conscientious and 
tactless, adored her dainty mother, and 
pestered her almost to madness by her 
care of her. That she ran away and mar- 
ried the big Captain was only the natural 
result of the too anxious chaperonage of 
the two by the young women of their re- 
spective families. A woman sufliciently 
mature to have grown-up daughters usu- 
ally knows what guests she wishes to re- 
ceive, what food and dress she prefers and 
can make other simple decisions which 
dutiful and affectionate children often in- 
cline to usurp. Mary and Gussie of Mrs. 
Deland’s story may be exaggerated types, 
but we all know daughters whose at- 
tempted guidance of their parents results 
in strained relations between parties con- 
cerned and amusement to onlookers. The 
duty of parents to respect the individual- 


ity of children is unquestioned, but that 
the rule is capable of working the other 


way is sometimes forgotten by omniscient 
juniors. 





The Social Responsibility of the Educated Christian Woman * 


BY PRES. MARY E. WOOLLEY, MT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


If I were to express in one word the re- 
lation of the educated woman to social 
service, I should choose obligation, an 
obligation based on privilege. There is 
a privileged class in America—better, a 
class of privilege—but it is founded not 
on birth, or wealth, or position, but on 
education, which is only another word 
for opportunity. The obligation rests 
especially upon the educated Christian 
woman of America, for no woman in the 
world isso favored. Her life, instead of 
lacking opportunities, is often burdened 
with them; while the tragedy of many 
lives is not that they lack material goods, 
but that they have no chance to make of 
themselves what they would. 

Of the importance of social work there 
can be no question. Love of country, if 
nothing else, gives a reason for it. We 
cannot all be legislated into goodness, 
but we can be led by warm-hearted, ear- 
nest, sincere, human interest. It is fast 
becoming true that there is no corner of 
our country where there is not some prob- 
lem for solution, not only in the crowded 
cities and factory towns, but even in the 
country districts of New England. The 
social question is interwoven with our 
political life, and whatever may be the 
view concerning woman’s activity in that 
direction, there can be no question con- 
cerning her fitness for social work. 


WHERE TO BEGIN 


The educated woman may admit the 
truth of what has been said, but may justly 
ask, ‘‘What can I do?” Every woman 
can give intelligent interest to the sub- 
ject, with emphasis on the ‘‘intelligent.” 
Dr. Josiah Strong in a recent article, em- 
phasizes the importance of gaining facts, 
genuine facts, which bear on social and 
industrial questions, not impressions, nor 
opinions, nor suppositions, nor facts that 
have been colored or varnished; and 
quotes Josh Billings’s well-known re- 
mark, “It is better not to know so many 
things, than to know so many things that 
ain’t so.” 

A practical and accessible way of gain- 
ing information on social and industrial 
questions is by means of the American 
Institute of Social Service, incorporated 
in New York two years ago. Social 
Service, the publication of the institute, 
and the weekly Commercial Letter are a 
revelation to the reader. So many prac- 
tical suggestions are given that no ear- 
nest Christian women, whatever her cir- 
cumstances, can feel that there is no part 
for her in this work. 


THE COLLEGE GIRL’S DAY 


It is natural that the thoughts of those 
interested in the college girl should turn 





*Portion of an address delivered before the 
Woman’s Assembly in connection with the sixtieth 
anniversary of Maple Street Church, Danvers, Dec. 
8, 1904, 


to the other girl, enrolled in a vast army 
numbering thousands and tens of thou- 
sands in our land, the so-called ‘“‘ working 
girl.” Last Tuesday the college girl of 
western Massachusetts awoke to a morn- 
ing of exquisite beauty, fields, trees, 
mountains sparkling with snow, under a 
blue sky with a soft pink in the east, 
like the delicate tinting of an opal. She 
awoke to all the ordinary comforts of life 
—warmth, enough to eat, a cheerful room, 
attractive clothing, no fear of lack of 
shelter or food. She was surrounded by 
friends and congenial acquaintances, and 
looked forward to a day, busy, perplexing, 
possibly with some disappointments and 
discouragements, but, on the other hand, 
with unlimited opportunity to gain the 
best thought of all the ages from books, 
to enter into the secrets of nature, to 
develop her own powers—in other words, 
freedom and privilege. 


THE WORKING GIRL’S DAY 


To what do hundreds and thousands of 
girls of the same age awaken these winter 
mornings? Cold, dampness, fog, that chill 
darkness which takes the very heart out 
of life; awaking in a cheerless, close or 
cold little room in a tenement or fourth- 
rate boarding house; going out after an 
unappetizing and often insufficient break- 
fast in clothing that is inadequate for 
a New England winter—to what? Ten 
hours in a factory, with its deafening 
whirr of machinery, its suffocating air, 
its monotony and weariness, or to a long 
day in a great department store. 

I wonder whether we realize what this 
holiday season means to many a girl? 
For us there is perhaps a certain exhila- 
ration in the crowds, the bustle, the gen- 
eral air of festivity. To the girl behind 
the counter in the crowded shop it means 
longer hours, constant standing, the im- 
patience and querulousness of customers, 
the nervous strain of trying to do half a 
dozen things at once and avoid mistakes 
—heat and bad air or draughis and cold 
from the opening doors, so sharp that 
the customer, in all her out-door wraps, 
shivers and shrinks. And after that, 
what? A dreary evening, no opportu- 
nity for pleasant diversion, for books of 
the right sort, for any thing that will re- 
lieve the monotony of the day and rest 
mind and body. 


MINISTRIES TO BODY AND MIND 


Does a Working Girls’ Club really pay? 
Only the working girl herself can answer 
that question. Perhaps one of the most 
important results of the club is the ‘‘ home 
feeling’ which it gives; the attractive- 
ness and good taste of the rooms, the 
‘rest room,”” with easy couch and the 
restfulness which comes from harmony 
of color and beauty of form, the lunch- 
rooms, where something dainty and ap- 
petizing, as well as hot, can be secured, 
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have a value beyond the power of words 
to describe. 

The testimony of workers in the Social 
Settlements, Christian Associations and 
other agencies for social work, show that 
the majority of the girls, tired as they 
must be after their busy day, prefer the 
classes which will teach them something, 
to an evening devoted to entertain- 
ment. Cooking, dressmaking and mil- 
linery classes are practical ways of help- 
ing, but the ones in literature, history, 
travel or music are no less useful, since 
they open a new world. 


THE TENEMENT HOUSE AND THE SWEAT 
SHOP 


Surely no phase of social work can 
make a stronger appeal to the Christian 
woman than work for other women and 
one of the most practical phases is the 
effort for better housing. Until 1879 
there was no inspection of houses in the 
city of New York and the condition of 
many tenements was indescribable. One 
famous instance was of a tenement on 
Ludlow Street, consisting of three rooms, 
occupied by two adults, four children and 
fifteen boarders, sleeping on one cot, one 
lounge, one bed and the floor. It is a trav- 
esty to speak of such places as ‘‘homes”’ 
and their existence is a menace not only 
to the community, but to the nation. 

Closely related to this is the infamy of 
the sweat-shop of which we women must 
bear a large share of the responsibility. 
The desire for a bargain and hence the 
willingness to buy ready-made clothing 
at prices which can mean nothing else 
than starvation rates and unsanitary con- 
ditions, have been the stronghold of the 
sweat-shop and it will never disappear 
until Christian women determine to buy 
only the clothing made under good con- 
ditions and at fair prices. 


THE CALL FOR CHARACTER 


Social service in order to be effective, 
must take into consideration, not only 
‘what to do,” but ‘how to do it.” A 
really earnest desire to be of service may 
utterly fail of the purpose, because of a 
lack of tact; condescension, an over-curi- 
osity in the affairs of others, anything 
which indicates the ‘‘Lady Bountiful ”’ 
spirit, is quickly resented. It is no less 
true that this work demands both pa- 
tience and perseverance, for human na- 
ture is human nature in all classes of so- 
ciety and the results of efforts toward 
betterment often fall far short of the an- 
ticipation. ‘‘ All service ranks the same 
with God” is a saying of which we need 
to remind ourselves in our work for right- 
eousness. Unity and amity, not disunion 
and dissension, point the way to success. 
And finally, the social responsibility of 
the educated Christian woman, is summed 
up in the words of the Master when He 
said, ‘‘For unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall be much required.”’ 


They talk about a ‘‘ woman’s sphere”’ 
As though it had a limit! 
There’s not a place in earth or heaven, 
There’s not a task to mankind given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whispered *‘ yes ”’ or “‘ no,’’ 
There’s not a life, a death, a birth, 
There’s not a feather’s weight of worth, 
Without a woman in it. 

—Kate Field. 
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For the 
The Fagot-Gatherer 


BY FLORELLA ESTES 


Once upon a time there lived an Old 
Woman in a hut on the edge of a pine 
forest. The hut was small and old, with 
a thatched roof, a broken window and a 
rickety door. The Old Woman was alone 
and forgotten by the world, and very 
poor. Her only means of support were 
the pine fagots which she gathered in 
the forest. These she carried to town 
and sold for the little money which 
bought her coarse bread. She eked out 
her food with the herbs of the field and 
gathered her firewood in the forest. But 
she was very, very old, and weak; her 
back was bent, and the town was far 
away: so it often befell that her bread 
was scanty, and the hearthstone of her 
miserable little hut was cold. Weighed 
to earth by the burden of her lonely and 
loveless lot, by the feebleness of age, 
and by hunger and cold, no wonder she 
thought night and day only of her own 
wretchedness. 

One day, at nightfall, when the Old 
Woman returned from che forest with a 
load of fagots on her back, she found by 
the door of her hut a half-starved cat, 
mewing piteously. She carried the cat 
into the hut, fed it and gave it a com- 
fortable bed of straw. All the while she 
was thinking: 

**T will feed and shelter this cat be- 
cause it will be usefulto me. It will rid 
the hut of the rats that overrun it, and 
besides, it will be company for me.”’ 

But when she awoke the next morning, 
lo! the cat had gone away through the 
broken window, and it never came back. 

‘“‘Ungrateful cat!’ cried the Old 
Woman, ‘‘I relieved its distress, and it 
has done nothing for me.”’ 

A month after that time, again at night- 
fall, the Old Woman heard a pitiful whin- 
ing, and opening the door she beheld a 
dog, which begged after the manner of 
its kind, for food and shelter. The dog 
was a huge mastiff, gaunt and footsore. 
The Old Woman bade the dog come in, 
fed him and made him a comfortable bed 
of straw. All the while she was saying 
within herself: 

“This dog will be useful to me. He 
will carry the heavy fagots on his back 
to town, and besides he will be to mea 
protector and a companion. Therefore 
will I feed and shelter him.” 

But when morning came the dog was 
gone, having pulled open the rickety door 
with his huge paw. The Old Woman was 
angry, and said, ‘I have wasted my 
scanty food on a thankless beast.”’ 

A few weeks later, as she was return- 
ing from town, at twilight, she found in 
the path to her hut a little child. The 
child had wandered far, and was sobbing 
bitterly from fright, and weariness, and 
hunger and cold. 

The Old Woman said to herself, ‘‘I will 
take this child to my hut, and feed and 
shelter him. If his people come for him 
they will give me a goodly reward. If 
they do not come, then he will be useful 
tome. Helooks to beastrong and healthy 
child, and his young and nimble feet will 
save my old and halting ones many steps. 
He will gather fagots, and fetch and carry 
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for me, and, besides, he will keep me com- 
pany in this lonesome place.”’ 

So she led the child into the hut, warmed 
and fed him, bathed his bruised feet, and 
shared with him her own poor bed. But 
in the early morning the child’s father 
came for him, having traced his foot- 
prints in the light snow, and took him 
away. And, being a very poor man, he 
could give naught but hearty thanks for 
the child’s care and keeping. 

Then the Old Woman wept and said: 
“It is God’s will that I should’ be alone 
and unassisted always. Hereafter I will 
ask nothing for myself but that I may 
bear my lot patiently until my release 
shall come.”’ 

Soon winter fell upon the land, the 
forest floor was covered with snow, and 
the fagots were buried beneath it. One 
evening the Old Woman, sad and hope- 
less, sat before her little fire. She had 
only a small piece of bread left, and her 
supply of fagots, even with great care, 
would last only into the morrow. The 
wind howled dismally around the hut, 
and the snow whirled in through many 
crevices. At length there came a knock- 
ing at the door. 

The Old Woman hobbled as fast as she 
could and threw the door open. There 
stood, leaning on a staff, and with a pack 
on his back, a thin, bent, old man, cov- 
ered with snow and shaking with cold. 
Before he could speak a word the Old 
Woman seized his arm and pulled him 
into the hut, saying, ‘‘In the name of 
our common Father and our common 
humanity, come in.’”’ Then she threw 
the last of her fagots on the fire, to make 
a great blaze, and she gave the stranger 
her last piece of bread, and she climbed 
into the loft and slept on straw, so that 
the weary old man might have her own 
more comfortable bed. 

When she arose next morning, she 
looked through a hole in the thatched 
roof and beheld her guest of the night 
departing. The storm had ceased, the 
sun shone warmly, and the old man 
walked with a vigorous step, not leaning 
on the staffin hishand. The Old Woman 
lifted her tear. filled eyes in prayer: 

**T thank Thee, my God, that Thou 
hast permitted me, so poor and weak and 
miserable, to give strength and comfort 
to one of Thy creatures.” 

With her heart filled with that peace 
which can come only from unselfish acts 
of kindness, she descended from the loft. 
And lo! a great fire blazed on the hearth, 
a huge pile of firewood stood against the 
wall, while on the table lay bread and 
meat and some pieces of silver. Also, a 
large warm shawl lay across a bench. 
The Old Woman wept with joy and grat- 
itude. She felt that God had sent her all 
that she had so much needed, and she 
sought no other explanation. But the 
fact was, the old man whom she had shel- 
tered from the storm was a peddler, and 
he had given from his pack the shawl 
and the food and from his purse the sil- 
ver. And seeing her need of firewood, 
he had risen early and gathered the pile 
of sticks which stood against the wall. 

A few days afterward there came to 
the hut a strong young peasant, who 
clasped the Old Woman to his breast and 
kissed both her withered cheeks, crying: 
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‘*Grandmother, I have come to take 
you to my home, where you shall have 
every care and comfort as long as you 
live. When I got back from the war I 
learned that I had been reported killed 
in battle. You were gone from the old 
home, and I believed you dead until I 
met the peddler whom you sheltered from 
the storm a few nights ago.”’ 

The strong young peasant took the 
poor Old Woman away from the wretched 
hut on the edge of the forest to a home 
of peace and plenty, where she lived a 
few happy years. Often she gathered 
her great-grandchildren around her, and 
taught them, in her simple way, the les- 
son which she had learned so late—that 
there is no true happiness, no real good, 
except in the love which “ seeketh not its 
Own.” 





More Suggestions for the Child’s 
Sunday Reading 


In answer to the request of Nov 5 for Sun- 
day reading and songs, I would recommend 
for songs, Song and Study for God’s Little 
Ones, edited by Bertha Vella, which we use 
in our own home. 

The first book our boy read through alone 
was First Steps for Little Feet in Gospel 
Paths, by Charles Foster. It is excellent. 
For Sunday reading I also like nature stories 
and books, as Sea-Side and Way Side, by Julia 
MeNair Wright (D. C. Heath, Boston), espe- 
cially Parts I. and II., as these describe bees, 
ants and some seaanimals. Also First Book 
of Birds, by Olive Thorne Miller. Seven 
Little Sisters, and Each and All, by Jane 
Andrews, are very gocd, as well as other 
books about children of foreign lands. 

If mothers will obtain Fireside Bible Game, 
No. 1, each card containing a beautiful illus- 
tration from the life of “Christ, they will 
surely be pleased. It costs thirty five cents, 
published in Cincinnati, but for sale by many 
dealers in Boston. 

I should suggest sending to American Book 
Co., New York, also Educational Publishing 
Co., Boston, for catalogues. [ select most of the 
books for our children from some of the vari- 
ous educational publishing companies. They 
have interesting biographies, child histories, 
nature stories, stories of inventors, of indus- 
tries, artists, etc. One book that every child 
should have is Fifty Famous Stories Retold, 
by Baldwin, published by American Book Co. 

Woburn, Mass. C. M. P. 


I would suggest the Peep of Day for the 
religious instruction of a child five years old, 
or older; a chapter each Sabbath afternoon, 
supplemented by the questions in the back of 
the book, and an appropriate verse of Scrip- 
ture to be committed to memory. If the 
mother lives in each lesson the child will. 
This little book is published by the F. H. 
Revell Co. Be sure to order the third edition, 
as some of the later editions omit the ques- 
tions and quotations. 

As to songs for such a child, folk-songs and 
some of the old hymns, being careful to choose 
those with sweet melodies, are pleasing to the 
child, and of more lasting value than many 
of the jig-like and popular songs so prevalent 
just now. Let the songs be such as will 
be a pleasure in maturer years as well as in 
childhood. 

Bay Centre, Wn. BR. L. B. 


I have noted with interest the question and 
answers concerning Sabbath reading for chil- 
dren. My experience has proven to me that 
Bible stories are best in Bible language. 
Somewhere I have read that Mark Twain 
had said that only two good books for chil- 
dren had ever been written and one was the 
Bible. 

St. Johnsbury East, Vt. ¥. H. F. 


. 
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Tangles 


{For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. ] 


83. CHARADE 


We sat up late, the cat and I, 

To bid the brave Old Year good-by, 
“Old Year,” I say with all respect, 
For on that point, I recollect, 

He claimed regard above his peers, 

** I’m older than your common years.” 


The moon was old, as I must tell; 
Too old to rise and say farewell. 
This gave the stars enough to do 

In lighting the Sylvester TWO. 

The year went out as TOTAL tolled, 
Insisting, “ I am very old.” 


One clang of bells, and trumpets’ din, 
The New Year noisily came in. 

The cat and I stood up to sing, 

“The King is dead; long live the King! ” 
Was it the dead King made reply, 

“ He shall not live so long as 1”? 


84. NUMERICAL 


1-2-3 was apocryphal, yet worshiped in his day. 
1-2-3-4 all school boys know; “to hear is to obey.” 
On 4 5-6 our hopes we fix; behold the coming Man! 
Yet coming with less 5-6-7 might seem a better 
plan. 

5 6-7-8, in all his state, perchance but ill may fare 
Without 5 6 7-8-9-10 his lofty lot to share. 
1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10 ’s no “herb of grace ;”’ 

A deadly poison truly, yet in medicine finds place. 

M. C. 8. 


85. TERMINATIONS 


Place an insect at the end of a Bible name, 
and make firm; the same at the end of a num- 
ber, and make occupant; at the end of a for- 
eign article of commerce, and make worth 
something; at the end of to do wrong, and 
make wandering. Guide Ke 


86. PROBLEM 


Here is a little sum to do: 
To five add fifty, and you'll view 
A hurdy-gurdy—let me say 
I hope on it you will not play. 
BEECH NUT. 


ANSWERS 

77. Tire-less. 

78. “Good nature is the worthiest affection of 
the mind, as love is the noblest passion of it.” 

79. Perpetual motion. 

80. Clever, lever, ever, eve. 

81. 1. Lad, ladder. 2. Ham, hammer. 3. Tile, 
Tyler. 4. Tale, Taylor. 5. Mart, martyr. 6. 
Docked, doctor. 7. Poe, pour. 8. Gram, gram- 
mar. 9. Eye,ire. 10. Pew, pure. 11. Pal, pallor. 
12. Some, summer. 13. Flat, flatter. 14. Soot, 
suitor. 15. Corn, corner. 

82. Shamer, shame, sham, sha, ’sh, S. 

Recent solutions are acknowledged from: Kent 
Brooklyn Stiles, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 80,81; R.C.N., 
Dover, N. H., 81; Mrs. E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., 
77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82. 


ANOTHER WINNER 


Nillor’s tangles proved as a whole the toughest 
lot we have had for a long time, although part of 
them were quite easily guessed. Nobody has re- 
ported a complete list of answers. E. H. Pray, 
Chelsea, Mass , gave the solutions of 69, 72, 73, 74, 
75,76; Martha Adams, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76; Mrs. 
E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., 69, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76. 

Mr. Pray did not meet the conditions of the prize 
offer, as he gave no answer in verse. The word- 
answers of the other Jots are held to be equally 
good, although not exactly as given by Nillor, but 
the following verse decides the award in favor of 
Mrs. Cole: 

76. “To KNOW or not to KNOW! 
This is an easy one, I trow; 
Though when I say I know, 
The Echo answers, ‘NO!’” 
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THE NEW YEAR 
The Kingdom of God is within you. 





The Kingdom of God can rule in my 
heart because it asks something of me as 
well as gives something to me.— W. Char- 
ter Pigott. 





The kingdom within is our watchword 
for the New Year—a kingdom in which 
are supreme an intelligence and vigorous 
faith, a vital and joyful experience, an 
uncompromising ethical ideal, a sturdy 
and ardent philanthropic impulse and 
habit of life-—John H. Vincent. 





In our inner life there is a universe.— 
Goethe. 





O wondrous world within a world, how 
beautiful thou art; 

What high desire, what holy fire lie 
glowing at thy heart. 

What beauty like the silent stars, hangs 
ever o’er thy brow: 

What youth as old as Paradise, springs 
deathless in thee now. 


The world without is blind to thee, thou 
world of the within; 

Yet through the years thy saints and 
seers its oracles have been. 

Still trust them with thy prophecies; still 
through them breathe thy breath, 

Till Honor blossom from the dust, and 
Life spring out of death. 

—Mary A. Lathbury. 





It will always bea stale thing to live 
if you are only allowed to work the sur- 
faces of your nature and stifle its deeper 
throbs. The only thing that can preserve 
freshness for us in ordinary life and in re- 
ligion is aliveness in the soul and fellow- 
ship with kindred souls.—T. Rhondda 
Williams. 





Lord Jesus, who hast so graciously 
promised to be our portion in the next 
world, prevent us from choosing any other 
in this.—Horne. 





Listen to the leadings of grace, then 
say and do nothing but what the Holy 
Spirit shall put in your heart. You will 
find that you will become tranquil, that 
your words will be fewer and more ef- 
fectual and that with less effort you will 
accomplish more good.—Fenelon. 





In all the years of our pilgrimage 


‘Thou hast sustained and blessed us, 


our Father, let the New Year bring 
us new experiences of Thy favor and 
a deeper sense of the guidance and 
companionship of Thy Spirit. As 
Thou hast given Thyself to us, help 
and enable us to give ourselves to 
Thee in joyful faith and obedience. 
Let our best life be that of Thy pres- 
ence in our hearts. By the joy of Thy 
companionship make us strong to over- 
come and proof against the trials and 
disappointments of our outward state. 
Enrich our friendships with the treas- 
ures of Thy companionable love. 
Overcome in us our evil thoughts, 
our hatreds and our doubts, by the 
delights of Thy hidden kingdom in 
our hearts. In cheerful living, child- 
like confidence and faithful service 
may the New Year lead through 
Christlike days to larger blessing. In 
the name of Christ. Amen. 
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The Conversation Corner 


nerers! Most of you will prob- 

ably open this paper on New 
Year’s Sunday. You have just been to 
church and heard an appropriate New 
Year’s sermon. One thing I know your 
minister did not preach about—we will 
take it up for our New Year’s talk: 
Money—getting it, saving it, spending it. 


A teen NEW YEAR to you, Cor- 


ABOUT GETTING MONEY 


An old man’s advice to his son is often 
quoted: ‘“‘Get money; get it honestly if 
you can, but get it.’"” A common idea is, 
Get as much as you can, and as quickly 
as you can. Now this is all wrong. If 
that boy was successful, it was not genu- 
ine success. It is not desirable to get 
very much money, nor to get it quickly. 
It is never right—it is always wrong—to 
get money by dishonesty, by unfairness, 
by telling or acting a lie, or to gain it by 
means of some other’s loss. Gambling, 
betting, raffling, lotteries of all sorts— 
even in church fairs, social parties or 
playing marbles—are therefore wrong; 
one loses what another gets. The av- 
tractive prizes offered to lucky guessers 
in the daily papers is wrong—if any one 
ever really gets one, it is paid for by 

"very many poor people who get nothing. 

The only fair and square way to get 
money is to earn it. You do something 
needful and useful for somebody else, and 
he pays you for it. That money is hon- 
estly yours. To work is honorable. 
Never be ashamed of work. Begin to 
practice it now. You nearly all have 
some time, without encroaching on your 
school time or play time, which you can 
use in easy, helpful work for your neigh- 
bors or parents—if for the latter, it will 
be, I suppose, in the place of an ‘“‘allow- 
ance!”’ So I advise you, first of all, to 
work and earn something for yourselves. 
If in the open-air, say at the woodpile or 
on the farm, it will help your health. 

In any case, the voluntary work and 
the honest pay will make you happy. A 
pleasant recollection of my boyhood is 
the gathering of some sort of thorns for 
Deacon Montague to use in fastening the 
great bundles of wool which farmers 
brought to his mill on the river side. 
(In recent years I have looked up in the 
‘*Montague Genealogy”’ to see what be- 
came of the good old deacon.) I received 
one cent a hundred for the thorns—and 
it was well earned! Then my father 
adopted the same tariff as compensation 
for picking up the mullen stalks in our 
little hayfield in hay-time. The one cent 
soon advanced to one dollar, as salary for 
driving to pasture each cow committed 
to my care by neighbors for the entire 
season. 


ABOUT SAVING MONEY 


You have worked hard for it, so you 
will not fool it away, as you might do if 
it cost you nothing. What shall you do 
with it? Why not save some of it? Itis 
worth saving, even though only a small 
sum—the price of 100 thorns or mullen 
stalks! I have looked in ‘Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanack”’ (for 1737) for an old 
Scotch proverb about this: ‘‘ Every little 
makes a mickle.’”’ That did not sound 
quite right, and I have just called up on 


the telephone a man who knows all about 
Scotch things, and this is what came a 
mile or two through the air to my ear: 
‘*Mony a little maks a muckle.”’ ‘Poor 
Richard” once gave me the same hint in 
different words. I saw it the other day, 
where I had written it as a boy of nine, 
on a little old leather wallet, which to 
my surprise I found in the Corner Cab- 
inet, when showing it to some boys. 


Take care of the cents, and the dollars will 
take care of themselves. Dr. FRANKLIN. 


I took the hint and took care of the 
cents in the old wallet till they were 500, 
and then took the amount to the nearest 
savings bank on the last day of the old 
year—same as today—in the first half of 
last century. How proud I was as I 
handed it over the counter with the 
question, ‘‘ When will this commence to 
accumulate interest?’’ The teller (who 
is a Boston bank president now) answered 
sharply: *‘ Begins to draw tomorrow!” 
That is the secret about it—the ‘‘draw- 
ing.’”’ Every dollar—in those good old 
times—drew six cents a year; what I 
deposited afterward with the interest 
helped me nicely in school and books. 
I used it all except one deposit of ten 
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dollars, which remained gaining and 
gaining many years; I think I told you 
about that when I took out 380, bought 
the Century Dictionary with a revolv- 
ing case, and had enough left to buy an 
album for Cornerers’ pictures. 

There is another way of depositing 
very small sums. Since I began writing 
on this head, I have been down to the 
Guild-house to ask about the ‘‘Stamps 
Saving Society of Boston,” which has a 
branch in my town, as doubtless it has in 
other country towns. The superintendent 
showed me the folder-card, to which is 
attached stamps of different colors, ac- 
cording as the children bring in 1, 2, 3, 
5, 10, 25 or 50 cents. When they wish 
their money they bring the cards, and 
one week later it is paid them. There 


-are several hundred depositors every 


year, the sums ranging from one cent to 
ten dollars and more, but when the 
amount reaches five dollars they are rec- 
ommended to put it in the savings bank, 
where it will draw interest. At this 
season children take it out for presents, 
at others for clothing. So it keeps their 
little moneys safe till they need it. 


ABOUT SPENDING MONEY 


This is a good rule: don’t spend it 
without having something to show for it. 
Of course you will not let it go for any- 
thing positively harmful, as liquors or 
tobacco. I dislike to see children always 
buying candy, nuts, gum, soda water— 
they will have to pay for it with poor 
teeth and disordered stomachs. Besides, 
your money is wasted—it ought to be in 
the savings bank or society, earning more 
money for you. Good books, good papers, 
like the Youth’s Companion or St. Nich- 


olas, are useful all the year. A short 
trolley trip, or other outing in summer, 
perhaps a bicycle, and surely, by and by, 
the education which you must have— 
spend your money for the best things. 

Now for a few remarks by Cornerers 
to whom I wrote about this matter. 


Dear Mr. Martin: A year and a half ago I 
began to earn and save money. At the Sav- 
ings Bank they let me havea little iron bank, 
but kept the only key that would open it. 
Once a month I took it to the bank to have 
it opened and the money counted. I earned 
some of the money by selling horse-radish, 
which we found in the garden. I dug, cleaned 
and sometimes grated it. In the fall 1 picked 
up apples for Mamma, and raked up leaves 
and burned them for Papa. In the winter I 
shoveled paths and piled wood in the cellar, 
and did errands for Mamma any time she 
wished. I had about five dollars given me at 
different times, and have now $26 in the bank. 
I am saving this for college. I am also saving 
money for a bicycle. I have earned most of 
it by going without things. 

Randolph, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am earning a little 
money doing chores at home. I have worked 
out once or twice and earned a little. I raised 
about two bushels of potatoes. I sold some 
rabbits this year and received about $1.56 
for them. I put two or three dollars a year 
in the bank. I spend very little for candy 
and gum. My brother has earned some by 
trapping this fall. 

South Berlin, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I began to earn money 
before I was four years old by bringing in 
wood at a penny for twoarmfuls. AsI grew 
older and could bring more Mamma paid me 
a@ penny for an armful. In the fall I picked 
up apples for Grandpa, and this fall I husked 
corn for him after. school, nights and Satur- 
days. Charlie and I take turns feeding the 
hens a week, but this is for love, not money. 
I put most of my money in my small bank 
and twice a year Papa takes it to the big bank 
in Northampton. When I began earning I 
took two pennies every Sabbath for the col- 
lections. My Christmas and birthday pres- 
ents I generally make myself, but sometimes 
buy a ten-cent thing. I pay a dollar a year to 
help take care of a little orphan girl in Tur- 
key; we chose a girl because we have only 
boys; our brother Dean is the littlest. I give 
some to the Fresh Air Fund and Thanksgiving 
Dinner in Boston. I own shares in the Morn- 
ing Star and Abbie Child Home in China. 
I was named for my two grandpas, so they 
gave me five dollars each, and Papa did, too, 
so 1 had a good start; now I have $68 and $3 
to go in soon. This is for my education. I 
spend two cents a week for candy [guess that 
will not hurt his stomach!—D. F.], and in 
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summer buy fish-lines and hooks. I am eight 
years old. 
North Hatfield, Mass. ALDEN W. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Today I am going to 
write you about my banking. I lend papa say 
$10 at six per cent. interest. That is, for every 
dollar I lend him for a year he will give back 
to me the dollar and six cents more. For $10, 
sixty cents more. Next year I will have so 
much more to lend him. If you lend money 
to a bank they will probably givé you four 
cents, instead of six. If you lend money be 
sure the man is perfectly honest and able to 
pay and make him give you a note. [Does 
your papa wish to borrow any more at six per 
cent.? I will lend him some at that rate, if he 
is ‘* honest and able to pay.”—D. F.] 

Andover, Mass. GAYLORD G. 


Three other boys’ letters so good I will 
keep them till later. Alden has told us 
of a grand way to spend money, which is 
a fine investment too—‘‘lending to the 
Lord” is always safe! 
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Intimate Letters of John Ruskin 


The friendship, one side of which these 
letters of John Ruskin to Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton reveal, extended over forty 
years, in which the writer passed through 
the great mental and spiritual changes of 
his life. Professor Norton has preferred 
to edit and arrange them for himself in- 
stead of making them a contributory ele- 
ment in the authorized biography, and 
the result quite justifies his choice. Mr. 
Ruskin was as enthusiastically devoted 
in his friendships as in his art enthusiasms 
and the letters reveal the working of his 
thought with a fascinating directness and 
unreserve. To make the outline of Rus- 
kin’s life complete, Professor Norton has 
supplied brief and happy introductory 
and connecting links of narrative which 
put the reader in possession of the facts 
needed for an intelligent understanding 
of the text. 

With a common delight in all that is 
highest in art and literature, the contrasts 
of education, circumstances and opinion 
in these two friends give these pages of 
correspondence their liveliness. Ruskin 
says of himself: “But Frederick (of 
Prussia) and I had both of us about the 
worst education that men could get for 
money, and both had passed throngh 
rough times which partly conquered us— 
being neither of us, certainly not I, made 
of the best metal, even had we been well 
brought up.” This is more than the 
common complaint of weaklings against 
their early training, for Ruskin rever- 
enced both father and mother. It is a 
sober judgment upon the home education 
which left him with a superficial knowl- 
edge both of men and books and with- 
out a balance for his enthusiasms. The 
singlenesss of heart and thought which 
made him impulsive and changeable in 
his judgment and so arrogantly dogmatic 
in his writings was wholly wanting in his 
conversation, and these letters show that 
it was offset by a tendency to depression 
and self depreciation which would have 
satisfied the most malicious of his ene- 
mies. 

The most interesting revelation of these 
letiers—brought out more vividly than in 
the authorized life—is that of the circle 
ef spiritual experience through which 
Ruskin passed from the traditional evan- 
gelical Christianity in which he had been 
trained, through utter unbelief in God 
and immortality back to a faith founded 
upon personal needs and experiences—a 
faith different, indeed, from that of his 
youth, but containing the essential ele- 
ments of a personal Christianity. No 
more interesting document for the syn- 
thetic study of spiritual experience can 
be found than this pathetic self-revela- 
tion, in the intimacy of friendship, by 
one of the prophets of his time. There 
was inevitable disillusionment and un- 
happiness for a soul thus constituted and 
choosing to be the high priest of a ma- 
terialistic age in the worship of a vanish- 
ing beauty ; but it was infinitely deepened 
by the social enthusiasms and sorrows of 
sympathy which came to be the overmas- 
tering passions of his life. 

There are flashes of acute and enlight- 
ening criticism in these pages. There is 
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a delightful and pathetic revelation of 
one of the most loving and generous 
souls that ever lived. There is, by self- 
revelation also, abundant proof of the 
intellectual limitations of a great prophet 
—for example, in his entire failure to 
grasp the meanings of the new life spring- 
ing up in America, and the war for our 
Union. Of the part which Professor 
Norton played in this wonderful friend- 
ship as adviser, spur and check, kindly 
representative of a soberer balance of 
judgment, and fountain of a wide and 
exact knowledge always at the service of 
his friend, we get fewer glimpses than 
we desire. 


{Letters of John Ruskin, to Charles Eliot Norton. 
2 vols. pp. 261, 243. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00 
net.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Grading the Sunday School, by J. W. Axtell. 
3 121. Cumberland Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
cents. 


This little volume, and one previously pub- 
lished by the same author on the Organized 
Sunday School, are the simplest, most practi- 
cal and suggestive treatment we have seen of 
the perplexing problems of Sunday school ad- 
ministration. The most experienced superin- 
tendent will find them helpful. Those taking 
up the work for the first time will find them 
almost indispensable. 
Sermons on the International 8. S. 


Lesso: 
for 1905, by the > pera Club. pp. 385. Pil. 
grim Press, $1 25 


The Monday Club was originally formed in 
Boston and holds its bi weekly meetings in 
that city. Its aetive membership has usually 
been limited to about a dozen, but many of its 
members have gone forth to take positions of 
responsibility throughout the whole country. 
Several of them are among the foremost pas- 
tors, presidents and professors of colleges and 
theological seminaries, and this volume, the 
thirtieth in the series, represents fairly the 
quality of the preaching in Congregational 
pulpits of the United States. There are 
thirty-two contributors, and no member has 
written more than two sermons. 

a Outline of a Bible Sehost Cursioubeme, 


Georg- William seo pp. 4 University 
a Chicago Press $15 


Suggestive studies of childhood and of chil- 
dren which will instruct many teachers and 
guide them in their own observation of the 
development of the child mind. Presents 
outlines of courses of study for five periods 
from the kindergarten to the adult, with four 
or five grades in each period, a plan care- 
fully wrought out, much too elaborate for 
other than exceptional Sunday schools. The 
philosophy which defers the presentation 
of the person and character of Jesus to the 
child till the fourth or fifth year of his Sunday 
school life is approved by some teachers as it 
is by Professor Pease. By others, among whom 
we would be counted, it is not approved. 
Sabbath-School Missions in Wisconsin, by 


Rev oer Brown. pp. 163. Presb. Board of 
Pub. & S. S. Work. 


Word hake of actual experience by a pio- 
neer in Sunday school mission work in Wis- 
consin. The material is put in the form of a 
chronicle. It gives graphic accounts of ex- 
ploration and growth and prosperity in one of 
the most useful forms of Christian activity. 
It has, by way of illustration, interesting 
groups, pictures of churches, and a portrait 
of the author. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


A Century of Drink Reform in the United 
States, by August F. Fehlandt. pp. 410. Eaton 
& Mains. $1.50. 


The writer fully but without undue detail 
describes the rise of the temperance move- 
ment in this country through its various 
stages; the complications caused by the Civil 
War with the turning of government for rev- 
enue toward the traffic and the baneful effect 
thatit has had. He describes the various edu- 
cational and political phases of the reform 
































































































since the war, with the causes of the present 
stage of reaction against prohibition; and 
while still a firm Prohibitionist he deals with 
the problem in a discriminating and sensible 
way, contending that it is useless to expect re- 
enactment and subsequent enforcement of 
prohibitury laws until there comes a very 
much more thoroughly convinced body of elec- 
tors to enforce those laws, than has yet ap- 
peared. 

The Education of the Wage-Earners, by 

Thomas Davidson. pp. 247. Ginn & Uo. 
The account of an interesting educational 
movement in New York. Mr. Davidson was 
a man of noble, self-denying character, with 
great faith in his fellowman. His experi- 
ment looking toward a “‘ bread-winners’ col- 
lege”? was remarkably successful, and has 
developed to considerable proportions. The 
best part of this book is the series of letters 
written by Mr. Davidson to his Class in His- 
tory and Sociology while he was separated 
from them by illness. As a demonstration of 
educational possibilities, the book is most sug- 
gestive and inspiring. 

Our People of Foreign Speech, by Samuel 


McLanahan. pp. 105. F. H. Revell Co. 50 
cents net. 


Hardly more than a reference book, but very 
valuable to one desiring to know the facts 
about location, numbers, etc., of our foreign- 
speaking population. Information is gath- 
ered from the United States census and re- 
ports of denominational societies and by indi- 
vidual research. A few comments are added 
on the need and method of religious work 
among these foreigners. The information was 
first collected for the benefit of officials of 
home missionary organizations. 

Intoxicants and Opium, by Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 

bur F. Crafts and Misses Mary and Margaret W. 


Leitch. pp.288. International Reform Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 75 cents. 


A new edition of a collection of letters and 
addresses from many sources on all sorts of 
temperance topics. The evils of rum selling 
in Africa, opium in China and India, the can- 
teen in the army; testimony from Alaska, the 
Philippines and Cuba; efforts, successful and 
otherwise, at legislation, suggestions for the 
future and many other matters are grouped 
together and discussed in Mr. Crafts’ well- 
known vigorous style. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 

300. Houghton, Miftin & Co. $110 ne? PP” 
A true nature lover’s experiences a widely 
different regions—New Hampshire, Florida, 
Texas and Arizona. There is little that es- 
capes this author’s quick ear and observant 
eye. He knows just what to tell and what to 
omit and how to mingle facts and philosophy, 
so that his stories of birds and plants are read 
with pleasure, not only by fellow-enthusiasts 
but even by those who never do any bird 
— or botanizing for themselves. 

rantam oT | a by E. P. Powell. pp. 883. 

Hovlore Phillips & 
Mr. Puwell is well ieee as an enthusiastie 
lover of country life. His aim has been to 
guide that feeling for the country which has 
come as a new and refreshing element into 
American life into practical and practicable 
channels. He deals with such questions 
as the selection of a home and its improve- 
ment, the plantation of lawns and shrubs, the 
orchard, and flower and vegetable gardens. 
Long study of these topics has enabled the 
author to make a useful and suggestive as 
well as interesting and handsomely illustrated 
book. 

A Garden with House Attached, by Sarah 

Warner Brooks. pp.118. RG Badger. $1.50. 
The best that can be said about this book is 
that it takes one out-of-doors with text and 
pictures. The writer rambles on about her 
own garden and now and then a bit of infor- 
mation is thrown in, but it does not justify it- 
self by literary charm or by definite advice. 


FICTION 
Far from the Maddening Girls, by Guy Wet- 
more Carryl. pp. 186. McClure, Philbps & Co. 
A delightful and enlivening bit of humor 
which makes us regret more than ever the 
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premature close of Mr. Carryl’s career. The 
adventures of this bachelor who attempts to 
set up for himself an Eve-less Eden are enter- 
taining. The girl who appears as a distract- 
ing light on his horizon is drawn with de- 
lightful sympathy and humor. The rollicking 
fun of the pages quite atones for a certain 
element of caricature in the drawing of the 
hero. 

ig Prince Chap, by Edw oe —— pp. 386 

. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.10 
A vo tree love story, the a of which is 
in the studios of London. An American 
sculptor adopts a child of five, and the plot 
turns upon his experiences in educating her 
and her influence upon his life and the lives 
of his friends. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Heroes of the Storm, by William D. 0’ eee: 

pp. 281. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $15 
Graphic stories of the bravery and cone of 
members of the Life-Saving Service in their 
work of rescuing men, women and children 
from wrecked vessels. Accounts of twenty- 
five wrecks are given, all of thrilling and ab- 
sorbing interest, and the reading of them 
leaves one with new faith in his fellowmen 
and unbounded admiration for these almost 
unknown heroes. 

Gots Methods, or How to Do Business, by 
eg . Roe, LL.B. pp. 480. Hertel, Jenkins 
The author of this manual of business facts 
and forms was for twenty years United States 
District Attorney. He has been assisted by 
specialists, and his book contains information 
in condensed form in regard to methods of 
business and a mass of information which 
will be useful in the conduct of life and the 
adjustment of personal relations, together 

with much related information. 
The Daily Pathway, by Margaret E. Sangster. 
pp. 270. Am. Tract Soc. $1.25. 
Familiar talks about every-day life, in the 
helpful, unaffected style which has endeared 
this author to a multitude of readers. 
**He Whom Thou Lovest Is Sick,’’ by Rosa 
Nec ton Chiles Paper. pp. 54. Whitlet & 


by Phe Pilg Richmond, Va. 35 cents. For sale 
he Pilgrim Press. Boston. 


A eee of strength and consolation suggested 
by Ugo Bassi’s Sermon in the Hospital. It 
is written in blank verse, and will carry its 
lesson of consolation and courage to the 
hearts of readers. 

The Calendar of Omar Khayam. L. C. Page 

& uo. 75 cents. 
The illustrations of this calendar are by 
Blanche McManus. A quatrain and a pic- 
ture are given to each month. The shape of 
the book is unusual in its high decorated 
pages. The pictures are in color, the decora- 
tions and calendars in red and green. 

Words of Life for 1905, selected and arranged 

by William salter. Mauro & Wilson. Burling- 

ton, lo. $1 00. 
Quotations from many sources, religious, pa- 
triotic and ethical, assigned to each day of 
the year. The selection is made with discrim- 
ination, and fresh material is included from 
over two hundred authors. 

Prosit, a Book of Toasts, compiled by Clotho. 

pp. 134 Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. 

$1.25 net. 
The first eighteen pages are devoted to the 
praise of wine. No one, indeed, is compelled 
to use this too convivial material, and those 
who want a sentiment for social gatherings on 
patriotic and anniversary occasions, or the 
like, will find much useful and varied mate- 
rial in the following pages of the collection. 





Dr. Abbott’s Recent Statements 


We print below statements from Dr. Lyman 
Abbott that have aroused much comment the 
past week and on which we comment else- 
where editorially. 


PART OF THE ORIGINAL SERMON TO THE 
HARVARD STUDENTS 


I wonder if you students in Harvard will 
understand me when | say that | no longer 
believe ina Great First Cause. Tomorrow the 
newspapers will get hold of this and brand 
me asa heretic. My God isa great and ever- 
present force, which is manifest in all the ac- 
tivities of man and all the workings of nature. 
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I believe in a God who is in and through and 
of everything—not an absentee God, whom we 
have to reach through a Bible, or a priest or 
some other outside aid, but a God who is close 
to us. 

Science, literature and history tell us that 
there is one eternal energy, that the Bible no 
longer can be accepted as ultimate, that many 
of its laws were copied from other religions, 
that the Ten Commandments did not spring 
spontaneously from Moses, but were, like all 
laws, a gradual growth, and that man is a 
creature of evolution, not a creation. No 
thinking man will say there are many ener- 
gies. Thedays of polytheism are past. There 
is only one energy. That energy has always 
been working. It is an intelligent energy. 
No scientist can deny it. It was working be- 
fore Christ’s time, even asitis now. Yet God 
has a personality. We recognize it as we rec- 
ognize the personality of a Titian or an An- 
gelo. Only God is always working, always 
creating, whereas their work is done. God 
stands near us. 


DR. ABBOTT’S EXPLANATION A DAY LATER m 


My present position is not new. It seems 
strange that marked importance should be 
attached to my utterance of last night, which 
is the same I have preached in my sermons 
and written in my published works for the 
last fifteen years. I stand now where I have 
always stood, where all thinking men and 
women are tending at the present time. It 
is the irresistible conflict of the old with the 
new. 

All transitions of thought involve friction, 
laceration and, unfortunately, some strife. 
In this case it is the old ideas of man’s rela- 
tion to God, with its special revelation and 
special mediators, contrasted with the broader 
and more spiritual view in which each soul 
comes to the fullest sense of its oneness with 
God. The old idea was that God was over 
and above the world, related to it as a me- 
chanic to his machine. Today we have come 
to the more spiritual view of God as the in- 
dwelling spirit, who is in and of the entire 
universe. This permits of no doctrine of 
mediation. It brings each soul as near to 
God as any man has ever been or ever will 
be, whether it be here today, on the isle of 
Patmos or on Sinai. 


A SUBSEQUENT STATEMENT 


God is not an unconscious force, but a being 
who thinks, wills and feels. It is not neces- 
sary that God be somewhere rather than every- 
where. The conception of the eternal pres- 
ence is expressed better by the words, ‘‘ Our 
Father,” than by any other] know. A father 
dwells in his child, a king sits apart and gov- 
erns through fear of punishment. It is be- 
cause he dwells in us that God is our Father. 

. The Bible differs from the sacred books 
of other religions pre-eminently in its revela- 
tions of Christ. No other has anything analo- 
gous to this revelation. Jesus Christ is the 
supremest manifestation of God in human his- 
tory. God entered into that one life and filled 
it so completely with himself that that life be- 
came the supreme disclosure of the eternal 
and the infinite in terms of temporal and finite 
experience, so that as Jesus Christ thought 
and felt and acted in three short years of his 
life, we can know that the invisible God is al- 
ways thinking, feeling and acting. 

Two months ago I delivered practically 
the same sermon to an assembly of Congrega- 
tional ministers at Des Moines, Io., and there 
was no such excitement aroused. I am not an 
atheist. I believe in God and I believe in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. I am a member of 
the Congregational Church 


Certain railroad and industrial interests are 
planning to direct immigrants coming into 
New York toward the Southern States. The 
South has had a good many foreign immi- 
grants, but has not been able to keep them, and 
will not be till social conditions are changed. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Jan.1,Sunday. Fearless Trust.—Ps. 27: 1-14. 

Christianity is self-committal. 
to be trusted wholly, and in this entire and 
childlike trust is confidence and joy. It is 
not passive. God lets us learn by walking, 
but stands ready to hold us when we fall. 
At the year’s beginning we want love more 
than resolutions and to venture with God 
more than to hide from trouble. Who would 
bea ship laid up in port for fear of the ocean? 
Men were made for trouble as ships are built 
for the sea. Lord, be Thou our Pilot and 
shape our course by what way thou wilt. 
Give us cheerful courage and never let us go 
moping to our trials. Be Thou our light and 
our salvation, and we shall never doubt our 
safe arrival at thy chosen port of joy. 


Jan. 2. The Father of Abram. Gen. 11: 26- 

32. 

The picture opens on a settled and peopled 
world. Terah was a migrant who was jour- 
neying from the lower valley of the Euphrates 
toward the west. We are told [Josh. 26: 2} 
that he and his father were idolaters, as all 
their people were. The valleys of the Nile 
and Euphrates were the centers of civiliza- 
tion. In outward culture Abraham and his 
descendants were kept out of the main cur- 
rent, which always ran toward decadence. 
We are not to expect completion. ‘* Terah 
died in Harran.” But he is remembered in 
his children. 


Jan. 3. The Cali.—Gen. 12: 1-9. 

How large a part of God’s fulfillments lie 
beyond the horizon of our lives! Abraham 
lived by faith in order to become the father 
of the faithful. This is more than a personal 
election to a selfish delight. All God’s elec- 
tions are to service. ‘I will bless thee, and 
make thy name great; and be thou a blessing.’” 
To such work and blessing—in our lesser 
measure, but like in kind—we all are called. 


Jan. 4. A Refuge in Egypt.—Gen. 12: 10-20. 
The fertility of Palestine depends on the 
early and the latter rains. Remember how 
King Ahab and his chief steward went search- 
ing for alittle grass to save the roya! horses 
and mules [1 Kings 18: 5, 6]. But Egypt is 
the land of the river. The story is far from 
clear. Sarah must have been seventy years 
old by this time. But at least it shows that. 
we are not to expect perfection in the heroes 
of the faith. Pharaoh was a better man than 
Abram believed. There may be countless 
like surprises waiting for the uncharitable. 


Jan. 5. Abram and Lot —Gen. 13: 1-11. 

Note the courtesy of Abram. The nomad 
life compels divisions. Grass and water will 
support only one great company of men 
and beasts. Crowds come with settled life. 
Sodom and Gomorrah were 1,200 feet below 
sea level, with a hot climate which had bred 
hot vices. Lot chose the easy life and ran 
into its terrible dangers. 


Jan. 6. The Promised Land.—Gen. 13: 12-18, 

We do not know frem what height Lot 
looked down into the valley and Abraham, 
at God’s command, looked over the hills of 
Palestine. But on the lip of the great Jordan 
depression there are many places which give 
such aview. Abram’s next move was to the 
extreme south, to the neighborhood of Hebron, 
one of the oldest cities of the world. There 
is an ancient tree at Mamre which is still 
pointed out as Abraham’s oak. 


Jan. 7. In the Midst of War.—Gen. 14: 1-12, 

Most of these names have been recovered 
from old libraries of the Euphrates valley. 
We have the code of law under which the 
people of Abraham’s age and country lived, 
and some light upon their politics. Lot, 
in becoming a townsman, shares the risks 
of towns. Abram in his tents escapes. 


God desires- 
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The Outlook for Congregationalism in Brooklyn 
By Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D. 


At the request of the editor the following Men formed a majority of the audiences, and made in the Bedford section to get a hearing 
review of our Brooklyn churches and their theclosing sessions were devoutand profitable. by means of open-air meetings. 
work is submitted to the larger constituency Mr. Dawson is an impressionist in style, a 
-of congregationalism. Thecondition of those preacher of literary quality and dramatic in- 
churches and the general interests of religious stinct, whose simplicity is strength. The There is a growing impatience with theo- 
life and work in the borough are matters of premier evangelist of Britain, Gipsy Smith, logical disputes and a healthy scorn for a 
vital concern, for Brooklyn plays a large part was instrumental ina spiritual quickening of church content to houseaclique. The evan- 
in the affairs of New York city, and the hold Mr. Dawson and his church; and the story of gelism most acceptable to pulpit and pew in- 
of our denomination upon it is a strategic the awakening is fertile with meaning for dulges in no animadversions and emphasizes 
advantage for the moral upbuilding of the self-complacent and decaying Congregational the organic ideas of the gospel. It is compati- 
metropolis. churches. The quiet restraint of Mr. Dawson ble with advanced views upon Biblical criti- 
is due, no doubt, to his wide and cultivated cism, so long as this eriticism is sane, reverent 
vision, and though at times he seems lacking and constructive. It rejoices in the building of 
in abandon, it is a question if any man could the temple of knowledge, and holds that true 
be found who would prove more useful at this scientific progress tightens the grip of genu- 
juncture than this London preacher, whose ine religion upon the nations. The conflict 
Methodist training has given hima firm, warm with doubt can be waged successfully, it 
grasp of certitude upon the essentials of the seems to us, not by invoking the dogmatic 
gospel. temper, but by studying all the facts with a 

Dr. McLeod is leaving our active ranks with fine, earnest spirit, by careful induction and 
the universal love and respect of his brethren a direct disavowal of obscurantism. There is 
and his church—leaving us to realize more no embargo upon eyesight, and any church 
fully after a space the weight of a splendid worthy of spiritual leadership can win back 
ministry which has benefited us all,a ministry the scientific mind of the generation. Indeed, 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE PRESENT LEADERS manful and tender, discharged in rectitude it is returning; it wili meet us halfway. The 
toward all and having hidden springs at worst heresy we know in Brooklyn is to be 
which the initiated slaked their thirst. For afraid for the truth. 
twenty-five years he has walked before the 
Lord in the sight of his people, serving well 
his generation. Heisattheprime physically, And last and greatest, the pastors and 
mentally and in wealth of experience; and Churches of this stronghold of Congregation- 
his friends covet for him a mellow autumn 4lism are earnestly seeking for the life of God 
in another field. in Jesus Christ our Lord, that through the 
Blessed Son of the Highest this life may reign 
in us by the Eternal Spirit. This is the grand 


THE PREVAILING MENTAL ATTITUDE 


THE OLD GUARD 


It is needless to record the history of Brook- 
lyn’s major preachers and their message to 
the nation; enough that not only our nation 
but the English-speaking world has heard 
‘that message, and continues to hear it. The 
successors of Beecher and Storrs, Budington 
and Behrends, Abbott and McLeod and Mere- 
dith face a solemn task. The stewardship of 
such a heritage of power is realized to the full, 
and those successors are endeavoring to dis- 
charge their trust with fidelity and zeal. 


Their efforts are not in vain. There has 
been generous patience with the group of 
young divines commissioned in recent years, 
and that patience has been measurably re- 
warded by growth and prosperity. The dif- 
fering estimates of intellectual gifts will con- 
tinue to be made, and contrasts will be drawn 
between present and former days. But one 
cardinal fact cannot be gainsaid : Never were 


ministerial devotion and service more com- 4 great congregation is a great fact, and is a objective, and it explains our growing unity, 
plete and sustained than today. generally accepted proof of churchly suceess. our increase of solicitude for the far away 

Dr. Harry P. Dewey’s ministry has en- ‘This proof can be obtained, as a rule, by a and the spiritually desolate, our impatience 
riched and dignified the church and commu- ¢ertain order of preachers—born and not with foul wrong and unrighteous exaction. 
nity where he is at work. Dr. Newell Dwight made, But while some Brooklyn congrega- A notable plea was made by Mr. Dawson 
Hillis is making Plymouth a center for young tions have been large and are today larger for this consciousness of God’s presence in 
people who desire a versatile and accomplished than eyer, there are obstacles in the way of all our activities. The last gathering of the 
preacher. Both these brethren have peculiar qeveloping their utmost efficiency and a lack Congregational Club resolved itself into the 
fitness for their surroundings. Dr. A. J. o¢ ingenuity and generalship in bringing them same demand: the winds of heaven are about 


Lyman’s “sweetness and light” are familiar ¢) pear upon outsiders to the greatest ad- to breathe on the slain that they may live 
to all. He is the genial dean of the clergy, vantage. again. 


THE GRAND OBJECTIVE 


OUR STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 





@ man whose fraternal spirit and discreet, 
charitable utterance fulfill the claims of that 
position. Dr. Kent has done yeoman service 
at Lewis Avenue; Mr. Herald has successfully 
linked Congregationalism with the self-re- 
Specting citizens of the artisan classes in his 
locality; Dr. Livingstone Taylor is president 
of the Brooklyn Congregational Club and a 
preacher of sympathy andinsight. The church 
at Tompkins Avenue, under Dr. Waters, is 
receiving large additions, and the members 
loyally support the vigorous efforts of their 
pastor. Central has just completed its jubilee 
year, and reports a general advance of all 
interests. 

Space does not permit the mention of other 
honored men who hold important charges, 
some of which are full of promise. 


SOME CURRENT HISTORY 


Three outstanding events should be re- 
corded: the building of a church in the neigh- 
borhood of the Park Slope, the mission held by 
Dr. Hillis and Mr. Dawson, and the retirement 
of Dr. Thomas B. McLeod from the pastorate 
of Clinton Avenue Church. 

The first named enterprise is a likely one, 
located in a congenial neighborhood, and it 
should be upheld by the stronger churches. 
Dr. Taylor and his flock have chosen the only 
possible course for our establishment in this 
residential section. 

The name of Rev. William James Dawson is 
now a welcome sound East and West, and we 
all are devoutly thankful for the man and his 
utterances. Dr. Hillis threw his contagious 
enthusiasm into the eight days of services, en- 
listing the valuable help of his church, the 
advertisement of the local press and the pres- 
ence of clergymen of various denominations. 





THE ONE-MAN MINISTRY 


This goes on as though it were a divine ‘ $ 
institution. As an invention of Puritanism Sixty Years = Brooklyn 
it does us little credit, and the excessive de- True to the dignity and ‘simplicity of its 
mands of such a position deliberately sacri- historic life, the Church of the Pilgrims cele- 
fice the higher achievements of the ministry. brated Dec. 18 its sixtieth anniversary in a 
Pastors and people have no just conception quiet manner that really emphasized the 
of the division of labor which should be made church’s influence. The printed program con- 
in a modern city parish, and assistants are tained simply the pictures of the church and 
sometimes a source of friction instead of a the twomemorial windows—one to Dr. Storrs, 
means of service. The Protestant Episcopal the other, of the founders of the church—with 
Church has attained efficiency. We have hymns, psalms, creed, etc., in full. In the 
blundered on, and the demand for adjustment evening The Messiah was rendered by the 
is imperative. Until adjustment is made, the ehurch quartet, aided by the Mendelssohn 
sinful waste of excellent energy will continue, [pion of Orange, N. J., Mr. Arthur Mees, 
and, despite our numerical strength, there the church’s organist, conducting, and Mr. 
will be a fatal lack of cohesion, of applied frank L. Sealy of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
organization and of desirable results. terian Church at the organ. The program 
Piymouth, Central and Tompkins Avenue ajso gave a list of the seventy-one founders 
have each more than 2,000 members upon their of the church. Only one, Mrs. Lucy W. Al- 
church rolls. The first has one assistant, the len, survives, and retains her membership. 
second one, the third none. In an Episcopal Qne other, Mr. Charles H. Parsons, is now a 
parish of equal standing there would be not member of Plymouth Church, which with 
less than four, perhaps six. others he helped to establish three years later. 
Proper pastoral oversight is impossible,and &xcepting Broadway Tabernacle, which an- 
sometimes the apparent prosperity is on an tedates it by four years, the Church of the 
artificial basis. Rev. James Brierley refers pijjgrims is the oldest Congregational church 
to churches of this order as plants in a flower- jn the metropolis. It is practically the parent 
pot, instead of trees rooted in the ground, of al! our churches in Brooklyn Borough. It 
drawing up into themselves the raw material pecame so by its splendid and persistent 
from human soil and transmuting it by the policy of sending out colonies of its best mem- 
glorious chemistry of the life divine into the pers, with noble self-sacrifice, to seize strategic 
flower and fruitage of godly Christian char- points, and it is due to this that Brooklyn is 
acter. one of the three great strongholds of Eastern 
eee Congregationalism. The founders of this 
The absence of the working classes from the church met for organization on the 224th an- 
churches most demccratic in theory isa prob- niversary of the landing of the Pilgrims, and 
lem attracting the anxious thought of Brook-. having inherited their vigor and faith, im- 
lyn ministers, and special efforts are being mediately plannedlargethings. They engaged 
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the architect who designed Trinity Church, 
and had a comfortable building ready for Dr. 
Storrs, their beloved pastor for fifty-four years. 
The story of Dr. Storrs’s masterful work dur- 
ing over half a century needs no repetition here. 
His successor, Dr. H. P. Dewey, who came in 
June, 1900, is greatly loved by his people. 
The church, though quite down-town, is at- 
tended by many who come long distances. 
Pilgrim Chapel, not far off, is a busy scene 
daily, where Dr. Dewey’s people do much 
needed work. The pastor’s anniversary ser- 
mon on the Mission of the Church, from Eph. 
11: 19-22, was notable for beauty of thought 
and persuasive utterance. One feature of the 
anniversary has been postponed to Jan. 10, 
when a parish reception and loan exhibition 
will be held. Portraits, manuscripts, etc., 
connected with the early history of the church 
will be on view. SYDNEY. 





The Preacher as a Prophet 
DR. JEFFERSON AT BANGOR SEMINARY 


Bangor Seminary was fortunate in securing 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson of Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, to deliver the Dr. George 
Shepard lectures on preaching. The five lec- 
tures were given Dec. 12-16, on The Preacher 
as a Prophet. Introducing his subject, Dr. 
Jefferson said that, while a minister is also ad- 
ministrator, priest, shepherd and leader, his 
position as prophet is most important; for 
during periods when preaching deteriorates, 
the world deteriorates, and as preaching grows 
strong the world grows strong. Yet too little 
emphasis is laid upon this part of a minister’s 
work. 

To be a good preacher a minister must be- 
lieve wholly, unreservedly, that preaching is 
a necessity; and he must not allow himself 
to be discouraged by other people’s doubts. 
He will never be able to see all the results of 
his work, for he deals in ideas, not in material 
commodities. 

The second lecture was on the physical, 
mental and spiritual man. Sinee a successful 
minister must be sensitive to the troubles and 
needs of men, since he is in constant com- 
panionship with the sick, the bereaved and 
the broken, since he is a leader in the com- 
munity always before the public, as well as 
a student and writer, he is undera continuous 
strain which can be borne only by a strong 
body. Dr. Jefferson gave some simple, prac- 
tical rules of hygiene especially important to 
students and ministers. 

Mentally, a minister must have memory, 
imagination and reason; and if he is deficient 
in any one of these qualities he must cultivate 
it. Above all, he must do his own thinking. 
A man of “thoughts” compiles his sermons 
from other men’s ideas: ‘*these ideas are 
much like a string of white beads with a 
great blue bead every now and then to make 
an anecdote er an illustration.” In contrast, 
the minister of ‘‘ thought ” takes a single idea 
and breathes upon it until it trembles and ex- 
pands like a flower slowly opening and its 
fragrance fills the room. 

Spiritually, a preacher must be sincere. 
“‘Some ministers have a certain ‘tone’ in 
preaching. Others adopt a certain ‘style.’ 
Be yourself. Be natural. Some ministers 
will take a poor, puny thought, that doesn’t 
amount to anything and rave and thunder 
over it as though it werea mountain. Now, 
sometimes, with a big thought there is reason 
to thunder; but never thunder over a little 
insignificant thonght.”’ 

Sermons should be ‘‘grown’”’ and not me- 
chanically put together. One reason why so 
many ministers fail in the ministry is lack of 
conscientious work. It is shameful fora min- 
ister to arise late in the morning, when mil- 
lions of men have to be at work at seven 
o’clock and thousands at five. A minister 
should set apart certain hours in which to 
study and give his congregation to under- 

stand that those hours are his alone; if a 
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crank interrupts, the minister must consider 
him sent as a foreordination of God for a test 
of patience. There is woeful lack of prayer 
in the ministry; it is neglected because it is 
hard work. The minister should be familiar 
with history, science, fiction and the great 
science of theology. The object ef this study 
is not to parade one’s learning, but to increase 
one’s power. A minister must not make his 
sermon too artistic; it is not an oration, but 
a simple word of testimony. There is danger 
of overwork on sermons and lack of work on 
self. The minister is a spiritual farmer and 
his soul is the soil which must be developed 
to grow sermons. 

In discussing the form and delivery of a 
sermon, Dr. Jefferson pleaded for simplicity in 
thought and action. In this connection, as in 
others throughout the course, he emphasized 
the necessity of constant writing to develop a 
strong, accurate and persuasive style. The 
words must be rich and beautiful, and must 
fit the subject as the skin fits the muscle. 
One must take care not to work certain favor- 
ite words threadbare, must beware of falling 
into a clerical dialect, and must pronounce 
correctly. Of living speakers, Dr. Jefferson 
recommended for study the styles of Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Dr. George A. Gordon, Dr. 
Campbell Morgan and President Eliot; of 
writers, the authors of the Bible, Newman, 
Ruskin, Carlyle, Rutherford and Tennyson. 

Dr. Jefferson strongly advised the employ- 
ment in seminaries of able professors of elo- 
cution, who will free students from awkward 
habits and unnatural constriction of muscles, 
and assist them to develop along the lines of 
their own individuality. He warned against 
monotony, forced eloquence, declamation and 
all forms of insincerity and pose, and sug- 
gested that the exhaustion felt by many min- 
isters after preaching is often due to faulty 
use of the voice and breath. 

In the last lecture—the Place of Dogma in 
Preaching—after a careful statement of the 
reasons why many Christians would banish 
dogma entirely, Dr. Jefferson spoke on the 
direct connection between the spiritual dead- 
ness of our churches and the decadence of 
doctrinal preaching. Dogma is the strength 
and hope of the Protestant Church; without 
dogma Christianity is inconceivable. 

These lectures were evidently the outcome 
of years of study and experience; and the 
speaker’s mastery of his subject, his keen 
wit, stimulating suggestions, easy skill in 
word and tone, and his personal charm, 
unconsciously illustrated the high standard 
which he held before the students. 

M. 


A. H. 





Biographical 
W. H. WILLCOX 


William Henry Willcox was born in 1821 within 
two blocks of Wall Street, then just ceasing to be a 
residence quarter of New York city. There his 
early life was spent and there he graduated from 
New York University in 1843 and from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1846. The four following 
years were a period of apprenticeship to his life 
work filled partly by preaching, but mainly in 
working over the creed he had been taught into 
closer agreement with the requirements of his own 
reasoning powers and spiritual insight. 

At the end of that time he began pastoral work 
with the Union Congregational Church of Kenne- 
bunk, Me., and five years later accepted a call to 
the Bethesda Church in Reading, Mass., where he 
remained for twenty-two years. Throughout his 
two pastorates his relations to his churches were 
peculiarly harmonious. His sermons were cogent 
and convincing in argument, simple and direct in 
style and penetrated by a deep sense of the loving 
kindness of the Heavenly Father and of the filial af- 
fection due from his earthly children. His sym- 
pathetic nature won the confidence and love of his 
parishioners, many of whom after more than a 
quarter of a century still remember him as their 
beloved pastor. Upon his resignation in 1878, the 
Reading church showed their confidence in his 
wisdom by leaving to his choice the selection of a 
successor, unanimously accepting his recommen- 
dation, and a few years later in a like emergency 
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again sought and received from him the same as- 
sistance. 

The death of Daniel P. Stone of Malden in 1878, 
left the aunt of Mrs. Willcox, Valeria Goodenow 
Stone, a childless widow in the possession of more 
than $2,000,000. Before the husband’s death Mr. 
Willcox had been the adviser of both in regard to- 
the disposition of the property and had drawn their 
wills, and after that event Mrs. Stone urged and 
finally induced him to give up his pastoral work 
and become her confidentialadviser. During the re- 
maining years of her life she gave nearly half of her 
property to her relatives and friends, as her own 
judgment and affection dictated. But in the dis- 
tribution of over $1,100,000 to public objects she 
relied implicitly upon the careful investigation and 
discriminating judgment of Mr. Willcox. In order 
to secure information regarding certain institu- 
tions that were under consideration he took several 
long trips to the South and West. The beneficiaries 
selected were mainly religious or educational or 
both, those that received amounts of at least 
$50,000 being: 





Oberlin College $ 
Chicago Theological Semin 

Mr. Willcox was much interested in giving Ne- 
groes a chance to rise, and a number of institutions 
for the education of that race received money oa 
his advice. A like desire to open a pathway before 
ambition struggling with straitened circumstances. 
led to numerous gifts to small colleges in many 
parts of the country. 

During the twenty years allotted to him after this 
task was accomplished, most of his interest and 
energy were given to furthering by wise counsel as 
a trustee the interests of some of the institutions. 
which had won his confidence, and at the time of 
his death he was a member of the board of trustees 
of Andover Seminary and Phillips Academy, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the board of 
trustees of Wellesley College, and president of the 
Congregational Education Society. But through- 
out life his keenest pleasure and his greatest power 
and usefulness came from intimate personal rela- 
tions, as a pastor to his parishioners, as a friend 
and helper to young and struggling students and as. 
@ sympathetic and sagacious adviser to an ever 
widening circle of friends. He is survived by a 
widow and seven children. 


MR. BRADFORD K. WILEY 


Mr. Wiley, who died suddenly on Dec. 16 of 
heart disease, was the man without whom the 
Manhattan Church would in all probability not 
have been organized. He came from Boston to. 
New York as a young man in 1872, and had been 
in active business ever since. For twenty years he 
was a member of the board of directors of the Y. M. 
C. A., and for most of the time its recording secre- 
tary. During the entire period he never missed a 
meeting. As a resident of the West Side he knew 
{ts needs, and, when Dr Stimson resigned from the 
Broadway Tabernacle, started the movement which 
resulted in the new ehurch, in which from the be- 
ginning he was an important member. 

He was a Congregationalist, of that somewhat 
rare type in New York, who loved the faith of his 
fathers, and believed that it stands for something 
worth maintaining today. He cherished the tra- 
ditions of the Pilgrims whose blood was in his 
veins; and in the loving and sweet spirit whieh 
marked all his relations to his fellow-believers of 
whatever name—for his kindliness was only equale@ 
by his integrity—he saw no reason for hiding the 
strength of his convictions. He was a man of 
prayer who lived near to God. He had a singular 
generosity of judgment and a self-control that al- 
lowed no unkind word to escape his lips; while he 
was a lesson 10 all in the quiet fidelity of his service 
in every position in which he was placed. Sharp 
trials only strengthened his faith in God and sweet- 
ened and ripened his character. His death was a 
translation for which his daily life kept him pre- 
pared. His loss will be deeply felt, and is in the 
church he so much loved quite irreparable. 

H. A. 8. 





A London restaurant has scored a great 
success by giving a percentage of the profits 
to waiters in addition to their regular wages. 
and allowing no tips. The custom is growing 
in this country of withholding wages from 
waiters and virtually demanding pay for them 
from customers in addition to the prices on 
the bill of fare. It is exasperating to eaters 
and demoralizing to waiters. 
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Stirrings of the Spirit 


1s it general throughout Congregational America, 
this new something in the air? Certainly Congre- 
gational Iowa is feeling a new stirring of the Spirit. 
There is new activity, fresh expectancy, and a gen- 
eral conviction that a new era has dawned. The 
evidence is not merely in the meeting in the inter- 
ests of evangelization held by Iowa pastors the 
second week after the close of the National Coun- 
cil, and the excellent and appealing letter sent out 
to the churches by the committee of five elected at 
that meeting. It is in the spontaneous testimony 
heard from many different quarters. ‘‘ We had the 
best day last Sunday we have ever had in our 
ehurch.” “I am feeling more hopeful about the 
work here than ever before.” “I was a good deal 
discouraged, but am really surprised to find myself 
looking for results that I could not for a long time 
believe possible to be achieved here.” ‘Our prayer 
meetings are more interesting than ever.” ‘The 
atmosphere in that church is more distinctly spir- 
itual than I ever knew it.” Such testimonies com- 
ing from pastors, lay members and field workers 
compel belief that the new order of things is not 
merely characteristic of some localities or of indi- 
vidual experiences, but is a noteworthy spiritual 
movement, in Which, as in great revivals in the 
past, the sovereign grace of God and the free wills 
of men are mysteriously blending and co-operating 
to the quickening of the church and the conversion 
of unbelievers. 

At least everybody will hope that this is the true 
interpretation of the signs of the times. And all 
will agree that Iowa is feeling in a remarkable de- 
gree the inspiring, reanimating influence of the 
great series of meetings held at Grinnell and Des 
Moines. From everywhere come reports of the 
really wonderful unanimity with which pastors, 
returning from Des Moines, told their congrega- 
tions of the new call to a forward movement which 
the Congregational churches of America had re- 
ceived. 

Some churches seem to have felt the spiritual 
movement in advance, and are reporting large 
accessions to membership, as Muscatine, Riceville, 
Davenport (Bethlehem Church) and Keokuk. At 
the last-named place the great union meetings led 
by Evangelist “ Billy” Sunday, have had, doubtless, 
their influence on the result. This is one place, 
however, where faithful preaching and pastoral 
tabors have been telling. Improvements have also 
been made to the church property to the value of 
some $2,000. 

DEDICATIONS 


Second Church at Ottumwa on Dec. 11 dedicated 
the new building received with the Methodist Prot 
estant Society, which has come in with them to 
increase their strength and emphasize the present 
tendency to “get together.’ Secretary Douglass 
was at Ottumwa, and on the 4th rendered similar 
service at Polk City. Ali these are in addition 
to recent dedications at Anamosa and Sioux City 
(Mayflower), as well as an outside one—in Spring- 
field, Mo., where his son, H. P. Douglass, is pastor. 
It is order to move for a new title for Dr. Douglass 
and call him D. C., Dedicator of Churches; for it 
looks as if he might yet require his entire time for 
that work. 

A society making heroic efforts toward and with 
a new building is that at Humeston, where the ex- 
perience of the United Free Church of Scotland was 
anticipated in miniature some three years ago. It 
expects to be ready for dedication before the winter 
is over. 

MINISTERIAL MOVEMENTS 


We are having many changes in pastorates, with 
a strong general tendency to change once in five 
years or oftener. Probably at any time as many as 
a score out of our 300 churches are between pas- 
torates. With Dr. White gone from Sioux City 
First to Union Park of Chicago, Mr. Rogers from 
Mason City to Plymouth of Lincoln, Neb., Mr. 
Packard from Riceville to the office of general mis- 
sionary for NebrasKa, and Mr. St. John, formerly 
our general missionary, from Reinbeck to Cali- 
fornia, we have sustained heavy losses. Fairfleld, 
whose house of worship has been remodeled the past 
season, is to lose a faithful pastor, and Denmark 
Association an efficient registrar, by the removal of 
Rev. H. O. Spelman to Michigan. 


CHEERING FEATURES 


The new History of American Revivals, by Rev. 
¥. G. Beardsley of Harlan, and the winning of the 





Rhodes scholarship over ail competitors by Mr. 
Joseph Walleser, a student in Iowa College, are 
items in which Iowa Congregationalists may feel a 
pardonable pride. Ottumwa First rejoices in the 
payment of a debt, in the gift of a new communion 
service from a lady in the church, and in fresh en- 
thusiasm and hopefulness. Burlington, after four 
years of Sunday evening services of a somewhat 
general character under the direction of a men’s 
league, returns to a simpler service, of an evangel- 
istic character. In that city much is hoped from a 
union evangelistic effort to be carried on under the 
direction of the local pastors. For a few weeks, be- 
fore the weather became too cold, union Saturday 
evening street services were held, with gratifying 
attendance and interest. 

If Marshalltown secures Rev. Lemon B. Hix of 
Eagle Grove, it will have one of the strong men of 
the United Brethren. Mr. Hix was until less than 
two years ago one of the leading men of that de- 
nomination in the state. He went to Eagle Grove 
from Muscantine, where he lived ten years, pastor» 
then presiding elder, then pastor again. 

Dr. Woodbury’s visit to the West in behalf of the 
A. M. A. has awakened considerable interest in 
Iowa. He will doubtless carry back at least one 
definite bit of information, namely, that there is a 
strong and pronounced sentiment in this region in 
favor of some sort of consolidation, or federation 
(there is little disposition to insist upon putting the 
demand in a technical form) of the benevolent work 
of the denomination. R. L. M. 


The Spiritual Impetus of the Council 


The influence of the denominational meetings 
held in Central Iowa in October has been great 
throughout the state. But no one meeting madea 
deeper and more influential impression upon the 
pastors present than the informal gathering in Des 
Moines of those interested in aggressive evangeliza- 
tion. A dozen lowa pastors were so much im- 
pressed with the importance of this movement that 
they joined in sending a circular letter to all their 
brother pastors of the Congregational churches in 
the state, inviting them to meet in the parlor of the 
Congregational church of Grinnell for prayer and 
conference with reference to such work in Iowa. 
Twenty-seven ministers, nearly all pastors, were 
present, and many letters were received from others 
in sympathy with the movement, but unable to be 
present. Rev. A. L. Frisbie, pastor emeritus of 
Plymouth Church, Des Moines, acted as chairman. 
As a result of this conference, a fraternal letter has 
been sent to all the Congregational churches of the 
state. This letter says, referring to the meeting in 
Des Moines: 


A number of Iowa pastors present recognized in 
the words of others thoughts that had been stirring 
in their own souls. And they felt encouraged and 
impelled to go forward without waiting for official 
action by our churches. Our message to you—or, 
more properly, our message to one another—is an 
expression of our desire to win souls to be fishers 
of men to go forth and make disciples. We call 
upon the churches to join, with unity of purpose 
and individuality of effort, in an aggressive move- 
ment for evangelization. We urge that this be a 
movement of the churches, not of the pastors alone. 
We call upon the lay members of our Congrega 
tional churches to claim their traditional, and as 
we believe God-given, rights and duties and privi- 
leges. 


These practical suggestions are added: 


It is urged that every Congregational church in 
Iowa make some special effort, during the winter, 
for the conversion of men and women to Jesus 
Christ; that this matter be made a subject of spe- 
cial prayer, in public and in private; that small 
prayer circles be organized, which shall also be 
bands of Christian workers; that, where it seems 
expedient, each church join with the churches of 
other denominations in a series of special services, 
led by the pastors and sustained by the laity; that 
where a Congregational church plans to work alone, 
brother pastors from other towns be called in to 
assist; that the individual churches be generous in 
giving their pastors opportunity to assist others. 


This letter is signed by Edmund M. Vittum, pas- 
tor at Grinnell; George L. Cady, Iowa City; J. S. 
Gould, evangelist; H. D. Herr, Ames; G. L. Smith, 
Newton, as a committee at large, and by one pastor 
from each association. Three members of this 
committee of five are pastors of Congregational 


churches in the most important educational centers 
of the state, Ames, Grinnell and Iowa City. 

Rev. J. 8. Gould, superintendent of evangelism 
in the employ of the Iowa Home Missionary Seci- 
ety, is corresponding with those pastors who are 
ready for active work. The letter has been read to 
congregations quite generally throughout the state ; 
and in many cases, special meetings have been ap- 
pointed for prayer and conference as to the matter 
suggested. It is predicted that a general move- 
ment for evangelization will follow among the 
churches of our state. E. M. V. 


After the Council 


The great October meetings at Grinnell and Des 
Moines, attended by a large majority of our min- 
isters and a good number of laymen, gave a dis- 
tinct impulse to Congregationalism in the Hawkeye 
State. Weall lift our heads a bit higher than be- 
fore. We are proud of our great leaders; we still 
tingle over the eloquence of our preachers and 
teachers; we have had to buy hats a size larger 
because we remember how progressive we are as 
to the labor question and Christian unity; while we 
rejoice that in our fervor for evangelism and for 
missions, we are proving to our neighbors that 
a@ leaning toward newer philosophic and critical 
views, with their corollaries, does not interfere 
with a deep religious life and a passion for follow- 
ing the Master. Pastors have gone to their churches 
with new courage and hope. Plans for local and 
for combined evangelism are on foot, while in each 
pastor’s message there is a deeper color of compas- 
sion for souls. This, after all, is the great service 
these meetings have rendered. They have empha- 
sized the great things of the kingdom, making it 
easier to bring about reorganization, consolida- 
tion, or whatever may be wise in our missionary 
machinery. 


A CALL FOR HEADQUARTERS IN CHICAGO 


Iowa pastors and people will welcome any change 
of plan suggested by the missionary societies which 
will increase their efficiency. The recent proposals 
of the National Home Missionary Society, therefore, 
greatly interest us. We should be specially pleased 
if one of the two great consolidated societies would 
make its headquarters in Chicago. All roads in the 
West run to Chicago. It is easier to get to the 
metropolis than to the nearby town. Therefore if 
we could have a Congregational House there, all 
our interests in the West would be stimulated, as 
the Congregational House in Boston stimulates 
Congregationalism in New England. Our interests 
in the former city are now scattered over vast 
spaces—the book store on Wabash Avenue, the 
missionary headquarters in the Y. M. C. A., the 
Advance in another direction, and the seminary 
with ample real estate and some empty buildings, 
on Ashland Boulevard. A Congregational House, 
where the missionary societies, the Advance, the 
bookstore, should be in close proximity to the semi- 
nary and our two great churches, would serve us 
all uncommonly well. If into this goodly fellowship 
should come one of the two great consolidated 
societies there would be rejoicing on the prairie. 


MINISTERIAL TRANSFERS 


Sioux City Church, bereaved in the departure of 
Dr. White, rejoices in the coming of Dr. J. W. 
Frizzell, of Eau Claire, Jan. 1. Dr. Frizzell has had 
a pastorate of rare power and fruitage at Eau 
Claire these seven years, and enters upon an in- 
spiring opportunity at Sioux City, where the church 
is ready to be led into large things. 

Mason City has only recently parted with regret 
from Dr. C. H. Rogers, who went to Lincoln after 
eight years of excellent service. But it has lost no 
time in calling Rev. Albert H. Jordan of La Salle, 
IIL, to one of the most attractive churches in the 
state. 

First Church, Dubuque, vacant a year, has heard 
some of the best preachers in the country, and 
hopes soon to secure the right man. 


THE COLLEGES 


Here work goes forward steadily. Tabor College 
prospers. The churches of Council Bluffs, Cherokee 
and Sioux Association have been permitted to 
transfer their Education Society collections to the 
college for current expenses. 





Continued on page 1011. 
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the drafting of a younger man to be a true helper 
in faith and work. Mr. Eddy comes from a well- 
known Christian family. His mother is now in 
charge of the school in India to which missionaries 
of the American Board and other missions send 
their children before they come to this country for 
college work. His older brother, Sherwood, is en- 
gaged in Y. M.C. A. work in southern India, while 
both young men have been instrumental in arousing 
a deep interest among collegians and young people 
in this country in missionary enterprise. Mr. 
Brewer Eddy was a Student Volunteer and a mem- 
ber of the Yale Band which went about among the 
churches several years ago. Circumstances require 
him to remain in this country for the present. He 
has had an unusually varied theological prepara~ 
tion for the ministry, having spent a year each at 
Auburn Seminary, New York, Mansfield College, 
Oxford, and Hartford Seminary. 

The noting of the fifteenth waymark in Dr. Bald- 
win’s pastorate was consonant with his character- 
istic modesty, and, besides impromptu after-dinner 
expression, was confined to an address, warm with 
brotherliness, by a Presbyterian neighbor, Rev. 
John M. Thomas, and one by Dr. A. H. Bradford 


The Newton Circuit 


The resignation of Rev. C. M. Southgate leaves 
the third of the stronger Newton churches without 
the pastor’s leadership this winter. At the request 
of the Auburndale church, Mr. Southgate has con- 
sented to reconsider his resignation, and his de- 
cision will be announced upon his return from the 
West. He is preaching in St. Louis meanwhile and 
studying the problem from the vantage ground of 
an outside position. Central has not yet found a 
man to succeed Dr. Ozora Davis, but hopes soon to 
be able to announce its success. It has a unique 
record for discernment in selecting men of promise 
who have speedily grown to such proportions that 
the church could not retainthem. Dr. J. B. Clark, 
Dr. Pleasant Hunter, Dr. Gunsaulus and its late 
pastor are examples. Ziiot is fortunate in securing 
Dr. Hatch, formerly of Monson and more recently 
of India, to stand by the helm during the enforced 
absence of Dr. W. H. Davis. Dr. and Mrs. Davis 
are at Redlands, Cal., for the present, and it is 
hoped that after a winter in that land of sunshine 
and flowers, he may return with renewed strength 
and energy to his important work. The prayers 
and good wishes of a host of friends follow ng Tae ees ee ee : 

The church at Newton Highlands, under the © the previous Sunday Dr. Baldwin preached 
leadership of Dr. G. W. Smart, is so cramped for an anniversary sermon, calling attention to the net 
room that the need of a new building becomes in- 8D in fifteen years of fifty per cent. in member- 
creasingly evident and another season may see the ship, the erection of a beautiful new house of wor- 
enterprise well uncer way. The pastor is planning ship and the contribution of $30,000 to benevolent 
a series of illustrated lectures on English Cathe- ©PJects. His people, instead of making any per. 
drals. One of the newer portions of the city is the sonal recognition of the anniversary, at Dr. Bald- 
Waban district, which is rapidly growing. There is W2’s request marked it by raising several thou- 
a small Zpiscopal church near the station, but so %@24 dollars, which practically disposes of the 
many families are connected with other denomina- mortgage incurred through the new building. 
tions and desire a different service that another BeBe S 
organization may be permanently established. 
Dr. G. M. Adams of Auburndale preached in the ¢ 
hall on a recent Sunday to a good audience. The Success that Is Failure 
new edifice of the old First Church in Newton Center 
proves very satisfactory and is visited often by I was talking sometime ago with one of 
building committees from other localities who are the most famous young men in this coun- 
studying the latest ideas in ecclesiastical architee- try, whom I had never met before. He 
ture and equipment. E.M.N. said to me, “I count my life a failure.” 
“Youa failure?’”’ asked. ‘ Allthe young 
men and women of this country are speak- 
ing of you as a shining example of suc- 
cess.”’ ‘‘ Yes,” he said, “‘I have failed. I 
have worked most of my life for eighteen 
hours a day. No one can tell me any- 
thing about my business. But the best 








New Hampshire to Rhode 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


BosToN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 2 
10.30 A.M. Subject, How Best to Utilize the Day of 
Prayer. Speakers, Rev. A. A. Stockdale and Dr. 
Thomas Sims. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Pilgrim Hall, meetings 
every Friday, 11 A. M. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON BIBLE CLASS, Park Street 
ae every Saturday, 2.30 P. M. Leader, Rev. W. T. 

cElveen. 








Marriages 


WHITE—DANFORTH-—In West Peabody, Dec. 14, b 
Rev. C. C. Carpenter, Edward Everett White an 
Mary Louise Danforth. 


Deaths 


WOODBERRY-~-In Beverly, Mass., Dec. 19, Mrs. Frankie 
E. Woodberry, daughter of the !ate Deacon William R. 
and Mary E. Gordon of Fall River. She was graduated 
from the Ipswich Seminay in 1866 and taught there 
before her marriage. 











M. C. ADAMS 

Marshall C. Adams died very suddenly of blood pois- 
oning in Jaffrey, N. H., Vec. 5, in his seventy-eighth 
year. His wife, Susan B. Patterson, died February, 1903. 

r. Adams leaves four children, Lilla S., well known in 
New Hampshire from her connection with the Woman’s 
Board of Missions; Mrs. Waldo L. Stove of codvery, 
Mass.; Alice P.,a missionary of the American Board in 
Okayama, Japan, and I eacon George A.,of the First 
Congregational Church, Jaffrey. 

A man loved and respected by all who knew him, 
Mr. Adams had filled many positions of trust and influ- 
ence. He came of sturdy New England stock, honoring 
God in his daily walk and bringing up his children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. Looking at 
him in the sleep of death, it could be said with truth: 


Lay up his teachings strong for right, 
y up his influence sublime, 
For through the dim lit Tee of time 
These win him to eternal light. 








The Use of Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk insures strong, healthy 
children, as reputable physicians testify. Those 
who use it for their babies are spared the dange: ous 
disorders of infantile digestion; their children ma- 
ture as they should in weight, size and health. 
Beware of unknown brands. 








Liver and Kidneys 


It is highly important that these organs should 
properly perform their functions. 

When they don’t, what lameness of the side and 
back, what yellowness of the skin, what consti- 
pation, bad taste in the mouth, sick headache | 





In passing from Winchester, N. H., to River 
Point, R. I., Rev. C. Fremont Roper leaves a church 
he has faithfully served about six years and a state 
that has honored him for twenty-one. He began 
his ministry at West Concord, where he remained 
eleven years. Then followed a five-year pastorate 
at the strong West Lebanon church, whence he 
came to Winchester in 1899, 

Few ministers have been more useful among 
the churches at large. For fifteen years he has 
been secretary of the State Association. He has 
served on the board of trustees of the New Hamp- 
shire Home Missionary Society, has been a trustee 
of the Widows’ and Ministers’ Charitable Fund, 
and actively identified with state work along En- 
deavor, Sunday school and temperance lines. In 
the ministerial association and county work all his 
associates have become friends and fellow-workers. 
His ab lity has been respected, his counsel relied 
upon and his consecration recognized. He can 
always be depended upon to do the Christian 
thing in a sensible and effective way. Mr. Roper 
is remarkably successful as a pleader for missions, 
his pastorates all showing steady increase in be- 
nevolences. At Winchester last year’s offerings 
registered the high-water mark in the history of 
the church. River Point may as well begin to 
mark up her contributions. It is hoped that the 
Winchester church has learned the secret and will 
pass it along. D. W. 





A Noteworthy Waymark in a 
New Jersey Church 


Two equally delightful functions were devolved 
upon the score or more of churches in the vicinity 
which convened at East Orange, N. J., Dec. 20, at 
the invitation of Trinity Church. One was partici- 
pation in the ordination of Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
as assistant pastor and the other the celebration of 
the fifteenth anniversary of Rev. F. W. Baldwin, 
D. D., the senior pastor. Under his wise, progress- 
ive leadership the church has come to be one of 
the strongest, most generous and most influential 
in the conference. Its healthy, normal develop- 
ment, together with Dr. Baldwiu’s desire to be par- 
tially relieved of certain responsibilities, has led to 


things of life [ have missed. I cannot 
read books. If I open a book in the even- 
ing, lgotosleep. I cannot travel abroad. 
The palaces, and museums, and art gal- 
leries of Europe bore me. I cannot listen 
to music or lectures; I find no pleasure 
in them. I have acquaintances without 
number, but I have had little time for 
real friendship. I have missed the best 
things in life, and I hope to leave the bulk 
of my fortune so that the men and women 
of the next generation will not lose the 
best things of life as I have lost them.” — 
President Faunce, at the recent opening of 


Billings Hall, Wellesley College. 
Dr. and Mrs. Howard S. Paine, 148 Ridge | St. » Gleas | Falls, N.Y. 


A DINING DISPLAY 


The rapidity with which we are selling Side- 
boards recaiis the lightning marriage ceremony of 
Oklahoma: —“ Have him? Take her? Married! 
Fifty cents.” 


You would understand it at once if you 
saw our Dining Room Exhibition. It is the 
most complete in variety, the most superlative 
in quality and the most attractive in price of 
any exhibit of Dining Room cabinet work we 
have ever made. Every possible wish of every 
type of housekeeper is here represented. 


pimples and blotches, and loss of courage, tel} 
the story. 
The great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Gives these organs vigor and tone for the proper 
performance of their functions, and cures all their 
ordinary ailments. Take it. 


NX EUROPE and ORIENT 


Twenty-fourth season of uninterrupted suc- 
SWRAg ces. Comfort and leisure. Thorough 

sightseeing under expert guidance. 
Limited parties. All arrangements first class. 
Special tours arranged for small private parties. 




















The engraving shows one of our Inexpensive Side- 
boards. Inexpensive—yet it loses no whit of conven- { 
ience. There are 3 upper shelves above the Board, 3 4 
silver drawers beneath it, a linen drawer which is 40 
inches wide, and 2 plate closets. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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In and Around Boston 


Puritan Forefathers Honored 


Forefathers Day, the 2ist, was observed at 
the Old First (Unitarian) Church by the un- 
veiling of six tablets in memory of Sir Henry 
Vane, governor of the Bay Colony; Anne 
Hutchinson, ‘‘a breeder of heresies,” who was 
banished from Massachusetts by decree of the 
court; Sir John Leverett, governor of the 
colony; Simon Bradstreet, one of the found- 
ers of the Bay Colony and later its governor; 
Anne Bradstreet, the first American poet; and 
John Endecott, founder and governor of the 
colony, ‘‘ A Puritan among Puritans,’ all of 
whom were members of the First Church. 
Descendants of the persons commemorated 
erected the tablets. 


A Long and Honorable Career 

Mr. Richard H. Stearns celebrated his eight- 
ieth birthiay by a family dinner with his wife, 
his three sons and their families, including 
five grandchildren at Hotel Somerset, Dec. 25. 
Mr. Stearns has been almost sixty years in 
Boston. Beginning business on a salary of 
three dollars a week, he built up the house of 
R. H. Stearns & Co. till it has become one of 
the largest and most successful dry goods 
establishments in New England. Mr. Stearns 
has filled important positions of public trust 
and has been a generous benefactor to Chris- 
tian enterprises. He is widely known as a 
deacon in the Old South Church, and presi- 
dent of the City Missionary Society, with which 
he has been officially connected for thirty- 
eight years. His many friends expressed 
their wishes for him by telegrams and letters 
from this and other countries and by other to- 
kens of their good will. 





A Campaign of Beneficence in 
Maine 

Under the auspices of the Maine Missionary 
Society and the direction of its efficient secre- 
tary, Rev. Charles Harbutt, a unique mission- 
ary campaign in this state was conducted Dec. 
4-18. Its purposes were to bring as many 
ehurches as possible into intimate relations 
with the broad missionary activities of the 
denomination and to afford training in suc- 
cessful methods of promoting missionary work 
in the local church. The tour included Port- 
land, Saco, Kennebunk, Biddeford, Hallowell, 
Belfast, Farmington, Bangor, Brownville, 
Dexter, Brunswick, Rockland, Lewiston and 
Auburn, an afternoon and evening being 
spent in each. Neighboring churches had 
been invited to send delegates, and hospitality 
was extended to visitors by the entertaining 
ehurch. 

A complete exhibit of the literature of the 
six missionary societies was made at each 
place. The leaders associated with Secre- 
tary Harbutt and the pastors were Secreta- 
ries Hood of the Church Building Society, 
Gutterson of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, Shelton of the National Home Mis- 
sionary Society and Hicks of the American 
Board. President Woodworth of Tougaloo 
University substituted for Secretary Gutter- 
son during a large part of the tour, and Rev. 
G. F. Herrick of Constantinople helped at 
Portland. The 5,000 persons present at the 
institutes and public sessions represented 
over sixty churches. Ww. 





E Professor Milyoukov, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Moscow and now of the University 
of St. Petersburg, who is lecturing in Boston 
on Russian contemporary life, says that the 
growth of the non-orthodox sects opposed to 
the State Church is very rapid throughout 
Russia. ‘‘ Today,” he says, ‘‘ evangelicism, 
though isolated, is gradually growing more 
and more influential among the educated 





classes.”” He predicts a reformation within 


the Orthodox Greek Church, as well as a 
speedy alteration in the political structure 
of the country. 


Iowa 
(Continued from page 1009.) 


Iowa College has begun a canvass for $200,000 
additional endowment. The college has so far had 
no debt; but debt threatens with the increasing 
demands of education, unless the permanent en- 
dowment can be increased. A larger number of 
men are studying for the ministry than for many 
years, and the religious interest is satisfactory. 
The college will dedicate its new library Feb. 8. 


DEDICATIONS AND ANNIVERSARIES 


We are still rebuilding our old churches, erecting 
new ones and dedicating them without debt. Arion, 
a new church, has completed its house, and at the 
dedication, Dec. 18, Dr. Douglas raised the neces- 
sary money—$1,500—from a congregation of 150 
people. Perry is to dedicate Jan. 1; and Toledo 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


has just completed a splendid history of fifty years, | 


and the day after fittingly celebrating the event 

entertained a council which recognized its new 

pastor, Rev. W. A. Briggs, recently of Michigan. 
D. F. B. 














je TO ALL 

CHURCHES 
The Pond’s Extract Co. has a proposition to make 
that will interest all church entertainment commit- 
tees. This Company will donate to any church 
holding a fair or bazaar, a limited number of bottles 
of Pond’s Extract, which can be sold or otherwise 
turned into money for the benefit of the church. For 
further information address Pond’s Extract Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


POND’S EXTRACT has been for sixty years 


the standard remedy for 
burns, bruises, wounds, neuralgia, rheumatism and 
all pain and inflammation. It is sold only in sealed 
bottles—never in bulk. 

















J. &. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 8338 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Rexbury 72 and 73. 

















haven't tried it. 


APPLE BUTTER 


One of ** The 57” 


is arefined “ Apple Sauce” or ‘“Con- 
serve of Apples” not as well known in 
New England as it deserves to be. It 
is made of selected tart apples boiled 
down in sweet cider with granulated 
sugar and delicately seasoned with pure 
spices of our own grinding. 
always a treat in store for those who 


There’s 








HOW TO USE IT 








about it here. 





H. J. HEINZ CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For tarts, puddings or as dessert, either 
plain or with cream, it is unequalled and 
with plain bread! just let the children 
try it once for luncheon, and they will 
tell you all that we haven't room to say 
You may try it and if 
for any reason you do not like it, your 
grocer will refund full purchase price. 


May we send you a beautiful booklet about our bright, sunny 
kitchens and “the 57”’ good things prepared in them by our neat 
uniformed workers? A postal brings it. ; : , 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 
ABBE, HARRY A.G., Nyack, N. Y., to Westmore- 
land. Declines. 


BARNES, Jos. A., Helena, Mont., to superintend- 
ency of State Children’s Home Society. Accepts. 

BARTH, W. L., to Carpentersville, Ill. Accepts. 

BENFORD, GEO. N., Amherst, O., to White Cloud, 
Mich. Accepts. 

BERRY, JAS. 8., S. Natick, Mass., to Conway. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

BEsT, JNO., W. Chicago, Ill., to Bethesda Ch., Chi- 
cago. Accepts. 

CARRICK, CHAS. W., Cedar Springs, Mich., to E. 
Nelson. Accepts. 

Cook, Ezra A., Chicago Sem., to Big Timber, 
Mont. Accepts, and is at work. 

DYKE, THOS., Naponee, Neb., to Aten. Accepts. 

FEHLANDT, AUGUST F., Lone Rock, Wis., to W. 
Salem. Accepts. 

FREEMAN, MARSTON S., Sheffield, Ill., to Kent, 0. 
Accepts. 

FULLER, FRANK A., recently of Hanover, Ct., to 
S Dartmouth, Mass. Accepts. 

GORDON, J. L , to Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

GOVE, J. SHERMAN, Wrentham, Mass., to Har- 
vard. Accepts. 

HAMILTON, Jos. S., Fourth Ch., Oak Park, IIL, to 
W. Chicago. Accepts. 

HARTWELL, ARTHUR E,, Jamaica, Vt., to Laharpe, 
Ill. Accepts. 

HaTT, THOs. B., Jonesport, Me., to E. Madison, a 
former field, in connection with N. Anson. Ac- 
cepts. 

H1x, LEMON B., Eagle Grove, Io., to Marshalltown. 

JONES, THOS. I., to Otho, Io. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

KETTLE, Jos. B., Amboy, Ill., to Spring Valley. 


LEEK, FRANK T., Millburn, Ill, to Maywood. Ac- 
cepts. 

LIBBY, FRED’K J., Andover Sem., to Magnolia, 
Mass. Accepts. 


MOOREHOUSE, G. E., Roseland, La., called unani- 
mously to Centralia, Kan., to begin Jan. 1. 

MovusLey, Wm. H., Ticonderoga, N. Y., called 
unanimously to Millis, Mass. 

OWENS, EDMUND, Pomeroy, Wn., to Jerome, Ariz. 
Accepts. 

RieGs, EzRA J., Kensington, N. H., to Pembroke. 
Declines. 

RKURING, VICTOR H., Cooperstown, N. D., to Dead- 
wood,S.D. Accepts. 

{YDER, HENRY A., Westford and Ashford, Ct., 
to Harwich, Mass. Accepts. 

STEVENS, WILMOT E., Portland, Mich., to East 
Ch., Grand Rapids. 

STEWART, WILSON R., recently of Rocky Hill, Ct., 
to become missionary in Vermont under the Ver- 
mont Convention, the Domestic Miss. Soc. and 
the C. S. S. & Pub. Soc. Accepts. 

STRONG, J-SELDEN, Riverside, Me., to Limington. 
Accepts. 

Woops, MERRICK W., Overbrook, Kan., to ass’t 
pastoraie of Plymouth Ch., Wichita. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Eppy, DAvip B., o. ass’t pastor, Trinity Ch., 
E. Orange, N. J., Dec. 20. Parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. P. Eastman, F. Q. Blanchard; J. M. Thomas 
and Drs. F. K. Sanders, J. 8. Riggs, F. W. Bald- 
win and A. H. Bradford. 

FLINT, IRVING A., i. Warren, Me., Dec. 14, not 
Dec. 4, as heretofore announced. 

PALMER, ALBERT W., Yale Sem., o. ass’t pastor, 
Redlands, Cal., Dec. 13. Sermon, Rev. W. H. 








WHY DOES 
A BABY CRY? 


Because it is either hun- 
gry or in pain. Properly 
nourished it will usually grow 
up right and be comfortable 
—that’s the principal thing 
fora baby. If its food lacks 
strength and _ nourishment 
add Scott’s Emulsicn at feed- 
ing time. A few drops will 
show surprising results. Ifa 
baby is plump it is reason- 
ably safe. Scott’s Emulsion 
makes babies plump. 


We'll send you a sample free. 
Scott & Bowne, 409 Pearl St., New York. 
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Day; other parts, Rev. Messrs. E. K. Holden, 
W. N. Burr, Henry Kingman, Geo. Robertson, 
Josiah sibley, J. L. Maile, F. S. Forbes, E. F. Goff 
and Prof. D. H. Colcord. 

RYDER, HENRY A., 0. p. Westford and Ashford, 
Ct., May 2, 1903. 

Resignations 

BARNES, Jos. A., Helena, Mont., to take effect 
Feb. 1. 

BASSETT, JAS., Wading River, N. Y., to take ef- 
fect March 1. 

BEsT, JOHN, W. Chicago, Il. 

BopMAN, FRED’K H., First Ch., Rockford, Ill. 

EMERSON, JAS. O., Elburn, Ill., after three years’ 
sei vice. 

EVERLY, MILTON M., Robinson, Utah. 

GAYLORD, Epw. D., First Ch., Charlemont and W. 
Hawley, Mass. 

HARTWELL, ARTHUR E., Jamaica, Vt. 

HatTT, THos. B., Jonesport, Me., after three years’ 
service. 

HowI!k, JOHN L., Wyanet, Ill. 

JAMES, Lyp1< I., Wall Lake, Io. 

JOHNSTON, JOHN B., Wataga, Ill. 

KERSHAW, JNO, New Plymouth, Ida. 

LADD, GEO. E., Randolph, Vt., after three years’ 
service. 

LEK, FRANK T., Milburn, Til. 

MATHENS, 8S. SHERBURNE, Danielson, Ct., to take 
effect Feb. 14, after a pastorate of nearly six 
years. Will sail Feb. 18 for three months’ trip to 
the Holy Land. 

RYDER, Henry A., Westford and Ashford, Ct. 

STEVENS, WILMOT E., Portland, Mich., after four 
years’ service. 

WATSON, Wo. H., Red Lodge, Mont., to take ef- 
fect March 1, after a pastorate of thirteen and a 
half years. 

WILLIAMS, D. THOs., Huntsburg, O. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 
MUSKOGEE, I. T., FIRST CH., vec. 15 Dec. 
Dedications 

LINDSEY, PA.—New $4,000 edifice dedicated Dec. 
17,18. Debt reduced to $400. Sermons by Rev. 
Messrs. J. T. Jones, Jas. Jenkins and P. W. 
Sinks, It was decided to drop the Welsh lan- 
guage and to organize the church on an Amer- 
ican basis. It will soon be known as the First 
Congregational Ch. of Punxsutawney. Pittsburg 
Association will hold its semiannual meeting with 
this church in April. Bk 

LITTLE VALLEY, N. Y., Rev. J. A. Kaley. House 
of worship remodeled, adding lecture-room and 
kitchen and replacing steeple with towers. Cost, 
$2,500; rededicated free of debt Dec. 15. 


Suggestive Methods or Features 


DELAVAN, Wis, Rey. S. P. Wilder. A new de- 
parture for the midweek service is the study of 
The Books of the Bible, by Hazard and Fowler, 
published by the Pilgrim Press. The experiment 
has thus far proved interesting and successful. 

TOLEDO, O., Washington St.—Sunday School, Marion 
Lawrance, supt., holds annual Christmas Giving 
exercise. Each child and friend of the school is 
asked to bring a can of eatables, or to contribute 
toward a hospital bed or the support of a student 
in Berea College. 

WORTHINGTON, MAss., Rev. M. J. Allen. At the 
annual meeting the pastor has introduced a roll- 
call of baptized children with responses by the 
parents, followed by prayer for the children by 
parents. The children are becoming interested, 
and in some cases select their own responses. It 
is hoped that the custom will encourage them, at 
suitable age, to assume fullmembership. A Chris- 

tian Culture Club, of young people in their teens 
maintains a Sunday evening service. Typical 
program: a period of devotion led by the pastor; 
exercise in the catechism; selection from the 
Bible by some member; selection from some other 
literature; and an address by some one specially 
invited. The club is also organized to render 
any service to the church of which young people 
of this age are capable. 


Clubs 


HARTFORD, CT., Connecticut, Dec. 20. Address by 
Prof. E. A. Steiner on The New Pilgrims and the 
New Problems. 

KEENE, N.H_., Ashuelot, Dec. 21. Address by Rev. 
W. A. Knight on The Food of the Fathers, with 
Seasoning. 

LINCOLN, NEB., Dec. 21, with address by Pres. 
J. H. George of Chicago Seminary, on The Unity 
of the Anglo-Saxon Race. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 20. Address by Dr. 
Washington Gladden on Our Inheritance—What 
Shall We Do with It? 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Minnesota, Dec. 19. 
Speaker, Dr. C. H. Beale, on The Upward March. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Connecticut Valley, Dec. 21. 
Address by Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


Withdrawal of Fellowship 


At its last meeting, Dec. 19, Suffolk South Asso- 
ciation of Congregational ministers withdrew its 
fellowship from Rey. John H. Whitaker, late 
pastor at Atlantic, Mass., and more recently at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea. 
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WHAT SULPHUR. DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
‘‘blood purifier,’’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good. but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 
Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of 
the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of me rgd in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: 
sulphur acts directly on the liver and 
excretory organs and purifies and en- 
riches the blood by the prompt elimina- 
tion of waste material. 

Qur grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses 
every. spring and fall, but the crudit 

and impurity of ordinary flowers of sul- 
phur were often worse than the disease, 
and cannot compare with the modern 
concentrated preparations of sulphur, of 
which Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is un- 
doubtedly the best and most widely used. 
They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipa- 
tion and purify the blood in a way that 
often surprises patient and physician 
alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was supe- 
rior to any other form. He says: ‘‘For 
liver, kidney and blood troubles, espe- 
cially when resulting from constipation 
or malaria, I have been surprised at the 
results obtained from Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers. In patients suffering from boils 
and pimples and even deep-seated car- 
buneles, I have repeatedly seen them 
dry up and disappear in four or five 
days, leaving the skin clear and smooth. 
Although Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is 
a proprietary article, and sold by drug- 
gists, and for that reason tabooed by 
many physicians, yet I know of nothing 
so safe and reliable for constipation, liver 
and kidney troubles and especially in 
all forms of skin disease as this remedy.” 

At any rate, people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood “ pu- 
rifiers,”” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 








is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
~. 3. William St.,¥.¥. 
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DANGEROUS 90LDS, 
HEAVY COUGHS, $r20¢ 
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| SELL 








If you have $100.00 or more 
let me tell you about the bonds 
I offer, 

It is in bonds of this character that the banks them- 
selves—your bank among them—largely invest their de- 
posits. They get a higher rate of interest than they pay 
you and make the difference as their profit. 

There are no more conservative investors than bank- 
ers—none who know better where to put money to the 
best advantage. 

The bonds I offer are the issues of corporations 
and cities and pay from 4 to 6 per cent. interest—the 
limit for safe investments. 

They are the choicest on the market—the kind known 
as “ gilt-edge.” 

Write to me and tell me how much you have to invest. 
I will suggest what securities you can buy to the best 
advantages, and tell you what interest they will pay. 

‘Moritgaces. Besides gilt-edge bonds, I have mort- 
gages on high-class farming property. These yield from 
& to 5# per cent. interest. 

I solicit inquiries from people who are seeking con- 
servative, profitable investments for their savings, and 
from guardians, and trustees of estates who wish to 
place the funds in their charge in the most favorable 
form for earning money. 

Iam prepared to give the highest references as to my 
personal and business standing, and to satisfy prospec- 
tive clients of my ability to serve their interests. 


E. LeRoy Gall, !avestments 


321 Locust St., Sterling, Ill. 


We Will Pay 5% 


On Your Savings 














THE INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN CO. is one of the la: est 
savings institutions under } 
— ane Dept. Supervision, 

ur patrons, many of the mos 
Business Established rominent clergymen and pro- 
essional men in the country, 
ll Years heartily indorse our methods. 

Accounts of Conservative Invest- 

ors Solicited, Upon Which We 

Will Pay 5 Per Cent. Per Annum. 
Start at any time, withdraw at 
any time—no loss of earnings. 
Full part'cula:s sent upon request. 
Ask for Booklet B. 


No Speculation 





s/ $1,700,000 
ke and Profits, 160,000 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 
1133-1135 Broadway, New York 

















HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 


@ne Hundred-and-First Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1904. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash 4 Beste and Trust Companies.. 
Gaited: States I edict covceusccoaseevs 
State and City Bonds. ee 
Railroad Bonds......... 
OE eee 
Railroad Stocks............. 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 

Real Esta’ 





























DE x scintndioksstatndescécecbes 91,200.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 

ML ncunacctcanes +2 ierekidedwarnens 1,002,956.53 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages 1 971. 50 
es Se $18,040,793.99 

83,000, 
~ 6,587,618.00 
9,071.65 
ga npaid erinsuraice, and other claims 814,357.85 

I WOO BOF THR, ccocccccccsaceveccsee 85,' 
Net Surplus. ..........cssccceccseeseeeees 6,574,751.49 
818,040,7938.99 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders $9,574,751.49 
MEBRIDGE G. SNOW, Pr enident. 
EMANUEL H. A. COR. e- President. 
FRED RIC £ RUSWELL, Vice-Prest. 
AREUNAH M. BU » Secretary. 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERR. Ass’ ry. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 


Southern Timberlands 


Make a Safe and 


Highly Profitable Investment 


Examinations and direct purchases made for clients 
by party with extensive first-hand knowledge. Address 


TIMBERLAND, P. 0. Box 502, Raleigh, N. C. 


FoO® all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 8-14. The Making of a Chris- 
tian: His Birth. John 3: 1-8. 

A large and fascinating subject is proposed 
to us not only for this week, but for a number 
of subsequent meetings during this year. We 
are to study the interesting process whereby a 
man becomes a Christian and a better Chris- 
tian from day to day. What elements enter 
into the making of him? To make this study 
more concrete we can, if we will, select—not 
a poor black sheep of the fold—but a splendid 
specimen of a Christian whom we have known 
or about whom we have read, like John G. 
Paton or Moody or Drummond or Phillips 
Brooks. As we seek the sources of their 
power we shall doubtless find that a godly 
ancestry, a favorable environment, educa- 
tional opportunities, struggle, vigilance and 
self-discipline all contributed to their strength 
and influence as Christians. Indeed into the 
making of the best type of the Jesus man goes 
all that is best outside of him as well as his 
own noblest impulses and purposes. 


But we are concerned at present not so 
much with the Christian’s later fruitage, but 
with his start, for the saying, ‘‘ Poets are 
born, not made,’’ may be paralleled with the 
dictum, Christians are born, not made. All 
that may be done by way of education and 
personal effort counts for little unless at the 
start the germ of divine life is present. Often 
teachers find themselves foiled by the lack of 
original substance in their pupils on which to 
build. The boy absolutely lacking in a mu- 
sical endowment can never become a great 
singer or pianist. But if a genuine spiritual 
quality is present from the beginning, then 
there are no limits to the possibilities of 
Christian development. 





This is why Jesus spoke so emphatically 
about the need of birth from above. In view 
of all that Christianity expects from the Chris- 
tian, it is essential that the root of the matter 
should be in him at the beginning of his 
career. Down upon the human spirit comes 
an influence from the life of God which deter- 
mines his future bent and imparts to it a 
divine quality. This may seem mysterious or 
even fanciful, but when we realize what it 
is to be a Christian is in all its length and 
breadth, we shall see how important is the 
right start. 


Shall we then wait idly until the birth from 
above takes place? I once knew a boy who 
dawdled through the lower grades of school, 
finding nothing that interested him until he 
began to study geology. That awoke his 
slumbering intellectual life and in due time 
he became an accomplished student. But 
suppose that because of his early aversion to 
study his parents and teachers had concluded 
that he had no brains and he had been with- 
drawn from the schools. The best way was 
to keep him amidst educational influences and 
to hope that in time some branch of study 
would arouse him. So for any youth the best 
plan is to believe that sooner or later the 
divine spirit will touch and quicken him, and 
we may be sure that if he does his part he 
will not have to wait long. 





For religion is for every soul in this uni- 
verse. It is not designed for exceptional na- 
tures as are certain branches of the fine arts 
or of the sciences. And as President Tucker 
of Dartmouth College has recently said, ‘* The 
best way of which I know for a man to be- 
come a Christian is to ask himself, What is the 
greatest and best thing which I can do with 
my life?” If we answer that question can- 
didly and follow the leading of the ever- 
present spirit, we shall in the doing of the 
next thing be born again even though the 
process may be so quiet as to be hardly real- 
ized by us or heeded by others. Yet they and 
we will soon realize the fact. 
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FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


Not an Unusual Instance 


“‘T used Pyramid Pile Cure and have 
not had any trouble since. I have been 
a sufferer with — for twenty years. I 
think it is the best remedy on earth for 
piles. Hoping this may help others to 
use this remedy,” Mrs. J. D. Teller, R. 
F. D. 20, Sparta, Mich. 

Itisa "singular fact that although many 
women suffer from piles, or hemorrhoids, 
they frequently do not have proper treat- 
ment because of a delicacy women have 
in mentioning such a subject. Especially 
is this the case with those who have no 
husband or brother in whom they can 
confide; and a physician is seldom con- 
sulted until the pain and agony incident 
to piles becomes unbearable. 

Thousands of women have suffered even 
longer than did Mrs. Teller, always ex- 
periencing slight or temporary relief, if 
any. from the various remedies used and 
finally settling down to the conviction 
that a cure in their cases was impossible. 
Pyramid Pile Cure has come as a boon to 
all such, as it seldom, if ever, fails to effect: 
a permanent cure. It issold b druggists 
for fifty cents a package, or will be mailed 
by the makers to any address, upon receipt 
of price. Absolute secrecy is guaranteed, 
and no name is ever used without the con- 
sent of the writer. 

It is s apseated that those interested 
write to ramid Drug Co., Marshall, 
Mich., for their little book describing the 
causes and cure of piles, as it is sent free 
for the asking. 








Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 
guise, because none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in cod liver oil 
that makes it offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller's O11 makes it 


Free from Taste or Odor 
It is this purity that makes Moller’s 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- 
seous ‘‘ repeat.’ 
The genuine is sold only in flat, oval bottles, 
imported from Norway, bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
: SOLE AGENTS 














1877. For 27 Years 1905. 
We have successfully Treated 


Cancer 


Without the use of the knife 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium is the only 
institution in the world where cancer and tumors (that 
are accessible) are permanently cured. Describe your 
—_ and we will give an opinion and complete infor- 
mati 
Drs. Ww. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


* GOUT & RH EUR Io 
Usethe Great English Remedy ‘ 








BLAIR’S PILLSG 


1. 








HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure va 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. K\>wWARDS & SO ~ 


Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale o 
E. Fougera & Co. -, 30 North William St., N. ¥. 
abits Cured. Sanatorium 
Established 1875, Thousands 

have been cured by us. Treatment roe be be at at home. 
Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 





OPIU MORPHINE and ute 








Lumbago 


Get Instant Refief RUB ON 


Painkiller xis 





























































































ECE 














EGYPT 


Cairo 
Three Weeks on 
the Nile 


GREECE 


Athens Eleusis 
Marathon 


part of the tour or to sail later and join party en route. 


Norway, Sweden and Russia. Sails June 22. 
The finest scenery in Europe and the most interesting summer 
trip. The editor of The Conoregationalist made this trip with 
our party last summer and says: ‘‘ It is unsurpassed in interest 
in my experience of foreign travel.” 

: Coaching Tour in England, Scotland and Ire- 
and. 


ORIENTAL TOURS 


Long tour sailing Jan. 28, 1905. Short tour sailing Feb. 18, 1905. 
Direct to Alexandria by White Star Line. 





MOSQUE OF OMAR 


This party is now nearly complete. We still have room for four more members. 


Smyrna 


Party sails January 28 to spend February and March in a very leisurely tour through Italy. 
Spring Tour sails April 22. Italy, Switzerland, the Rhine, Paris and London. 


SUMMER TOURS TO THE CONTINENT. 


Italy, Switzerland, the Rhine, Paris and 
London. 
London, Paris, Switzerland, Italian Lakes, 
Venice, Dolomites, Tyrol, Vienna, 


Around the World Tour starting Oct. 1, 1905. 
Itineraries on request 


H. W. DUNNING @ CO. 


ROOM 106, CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PALESTINE 


Jerusalem Jericho 
Bethlehem Nazareth 
Sea of Galilee 


Damascus 


TURKEY 


Constantinople 


Arrangements can be made for 


Dresden and 











ET. Slattery Co. 


ANNOUNCE COMMENCING 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 277 


———— THEIR— 


GREAT 
ANNUAL 
CLEARANCE 
SALE 


COATS: SUITS 
MILLINERY=—DRESSES 
WAISTS=—-NECK WEAR 





155 Tremont St., Boston 








Pomiuk 


























A Brave Boy’s Life 


For BRAVE BOYS 


A TRUE STORY OF HEROIC ADVENTURE 
IN LABRADOR 


By William Byron Forbush 
Author of ‘‘ The Boy Problem” 


The heroes are Doctor Grenfell, ‘‘a Christian 
Viking,” the noble sailor-missionary from Oxford ; 
Pomiuk, born a “ prince” of Labrador and made 
by suffering and courage a brave soldier of the 
Cross, and * Mr. Martin,” the mysterious, 

The story, true in every detail, because compiled 
from diaries and documents curiously preserved 
has been called ‘a remarkable dove-tailing of 
Providences.” 

It also describes boy life in the white north; 
sealing, ice fishing, dog-driving, snow-house build- 
ing, games, Christmas festivities, etc. 

The book is commended for the home, the Sun- 
day school and missionary library, and for supple- 
mentary reading in pocerensy in the publie schools. 

‘* The whole story is simply fascinating.” —Sailors’ 
Magazine. 

“A story that gets hold of the heartstrings.”— 
Christian Endeavor World. 

“Written in admirable spirit.”—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


Price 75 cents 


Usual discount to Libraries 


Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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